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THE  AUTHORS 

The  enclosed  narrative  was  written  by  the  writers  nam- 
ed below,  members  of  the  Chippewa  Literary  Society,  Glan- 
ford.  It  is  only  one  instance  of  the  terrible  spy  system  that 
is  polluting  Great  Britain  and  France  at  the  present  time. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  spies  at  large  in  the  country,  who 
knows  but  that  the  war  might  have  terminated  before  now. 

The  least  we  can  hope  for  is  that  the  readers  will  not 
judge  the  writers  too  harshly. 
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CHAPTER    ONE 

It  was  in  the  residential  part  of  that  great  city  of  Lon- 
don, England,  that  our  story  begins,  and  the  time  is  early 
spring,  when  trees  and  blossoms  are  just  beginning  to  show 
forth.  A  certain  Mr.  Reginald  Grant  lived  peacefully 
among  the  old  English  hills,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
homes  that  money  and  science  could  construct. 

Its  outer  walls  were  of  gray  stone.  Its  balconies  and 
porches  were  of  white  oak  and  most  beautifully  carved,  and 
it  was  surrounded  by  an  evergreen  spruce  hedge,  while  in 
the  centre  and  all  along  the  hedges  were  all  kinds  of  flowers 
and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Grant  was  a  rather  singular  looking  man  of  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  very  tall,  thin  and  bony, 
with  high  acquiline  features,  dark  complexion  and  iron  gray 
hair,  which  he  wore  long  and  parted  in  the  middle.  He 
might  well  have  a  beautiful  home,  for  he  was  rolling  in 
wealth,  having  large  interests  in  gold  mines,  gas  wells, 
shipyards  and  ships. 

His  wife  was  a  very  meek  woman  and  was  very  careful 
to  say  and  do  just  what  was  right  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  for  well  she  knew  what  a  temper  he  had  when 
once  roused. 

Their  two  children,  Alice  and  Philip,  were  the  pride  of 
their  hearts  and  anything  they  wanted  was  given  without  a 
murmur. 

Philip  was  just  graduated  as  a  lawyer  and  was  not  ready 
yet  to  go  in  business  for  himself,  so  was  with  the  firm  by 
name  Swayzie  &  Coyne. 

Alice  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  when  not  out 
riding  her  pet  pony  Gip,  she  was  at  her  piano.  Her  father 
enjoyed  the  music  so  much  that  she  never  tired  of  playing 
for  him. 

Mr.  Grant  had  employed  as  a  gardener,  Timothy 
O'Rourke,  and  he  was  a  capital  gardener  too,  for  he  loved 
the  work  and,  better  still,  he  loved  the  flowers  and  shrubs. 
As  Alice  once  told  him,  he  liked  the  flowers  better  than 
he  did  his  wife  Biddy. 

One  evening  while  busy  watering  the  flowers  and  finish- 
ing up  for  the  night,  he  heard  the  chug-chug  of  an  auto, 
and,  looking  up,  was  surprised  to  see  a  stranger  coming 
up  the  gravel  walk. 
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Tim  put  down  the  watering  pot  and  waited  for  him  to 
come  up. 

"Good  evening,  mister,"  said  Tim. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  said  the  stranger.  "A  fine  place 
you  have  here.  You  have  some  of  the  finest  roses  I  have 
seen  in  my  travels,  and  as  my  trade  takes  me  all  over  the 
world,  I  am  a  good  judge.  Who  does  it  belong  to,  if  I 
may  ask?" 

"It  belongs  to  Mr.  Grant,"  said  Tim. 

"It  must  be  very  tiresome  for  you  here  all  day  working 
among  these  things,  but  I  suppose  you  like  it,  and  of  course 
if  you  like  it  you  will  not  mind  at  all,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Tim.  "It's  just  grand  out 
here  among  the  flowers  and  I  like  it  foine.  Moight  I  ask 
what  your  trade  is?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  man.  "I  am  an  artist,  and  as 
I  was  passing  I  thought  to  myself,  what  a  beautiful  home, 
and  decided  to  come  in  and  ask  the  owner  for  permission 
to  make  a  sketch,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  him." 

"Just  follow  the  walk  around  to  the  east  door  and  ring 
the  bell.  The  servants  will  answer  and  take  your  card," 
said  Tim,  and  resumed  his  work. 

The  stranger  went  as  Tim  directed  him,  and  rang  the 
bell.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  trim-looking  maid,  who 
took  his  card  and  showed  him  into  the  drawing  room. 
"Please  be  seated,"  said  the  maid,  and  left  him. 

He  gazed  round  the  room  as  he  waited,  and  noticed 
how  elegant  everything  was.  The  Turkish  carpet  that  cov- 
ered the  floor  was  like  the  moss  of  the  woods.  Crimson 
velvet  curtains,  lined  with  white  satin,  draped  the  win- 
dows. Many  costly  pictures,  rare  works  of  art,  covered  the 
walls,  marble  stands  supported  vases,  statuettes  and  other 
articles  of  vertu.  Lastly,  two  easy  chairs  were  drawn  up 
before  the  grate,  while  over  the  mantlepiece  a  large  mirror 
reflected  all  this  wealth  of  comfort.  Scarcely  had  he  had 
time  to  glance  around  the  room  when  the  maid  returned. 

"Mr.  Grant  will  see  you  in  the  library.     This  way,  if  you 
please,"  she  said. 

He  arose  and  followed  her,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  seated  at  ja  table  on 
which  were  all  kinds  of  papers  and  magazines. 

He  looked  up  as  the  stranger  entered,  and  saw  before 
him  a  short,  broad  shouldered,  deep  chested  man  with  a 
rather  stately  head,  dark  complexion,  curling  hair  and 
beard,  and  dark  brown  eyes. 
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"Mr.  Grant,  I  presume,"  said  the  stranger. 

"You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "and  your  card  says 
you  are  Mr.  Peter  De  Merchant.  Please  be  seated,"  and  he 
pushed  a  chair  towards  him. 

Mr.  De  Merchant  sat  down  and  said,  "No  doubt  you 
have  seen  by  my  card  that  I  am  an  artist  by  trade  and  a 
Frenchman  by  birth.  I  was  just  telling  your  gardener, 
whom  I  met  outside,  what  a  beautiful  place  this  was,  and 
that  while  passing  I  decided  to  come  in  and  ask  permission 
to  take  a  sketch  of  it.  I  have  some  sketches  with  me  which 
I  will  show  you  if  you  care  to  see  them." 

"If  you  wish  to  take  a  sketch  of  my  residence  you  are 
at  liberty  to  do  so,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "but  you  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  break  or  trample  any  of  the  flowers,  or  Tim 
will  be  likely  to  sweep  Bloor  Street  with  you.  He  will  not 
allow  anyone  to  disregard  his  garden.  You  say  you  are  a 
Frenchman.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  France?" 

"I  left  France  six  months  ago,  but  did  not  come  directly 
here.  I  stopped  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  took 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery,  which 
you  will  admit  when  you  see  them,"  replied  De  Merchant. 
"Permit  me  to  show  you  some  of  my  work,  and  you  will  see 
for  yourself  what  fine  churches,  landscapes  and  mountains 
I  have  passed  on  my  way  hither."  He  then  proceeded  to 
show  Mr.  Grant  the  sketches,  and  he  was  delighted  with 
them. 

"How  soon  would  you  like  to  begin  work?"  inquired  Mr. 
Grant.  "I  suppose  the  sooner  you  begin  the  sooner  you 
will  be  through." 

"I  would  very  much  like  to  start  in  the  morning,"  said 
De  Merchant,  "that  is,  if  it  will  suit  you.  I  can  come  early 
and  prepare  a  place  and  be  ready  to  start  early  in  the  after- 
noon. My  health  is  not  of  the  best,  and  so  I  cannot  sit 
steady  at  the  canvas.  I  noticed  a  sort  of  summerhouse  in 
the  corner  of  the  garden,  and  if  it  is  not  used  for  anything 
it  would  be  just  the  place  for  me.  Just  happens  to  be  in  the 
right  spot." 

"Certainly,  you  may  have  it,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "The 
children  had  it  for  a  playhouse  when  they  were  small,  but 
now  they  are  grown  up,  and  so  we  do  not  use  it.  It  is  en- 
tirely at  your  disposal  and  will  be  a  capital  place  for  you. 
It  is  shady  and  quiet  and  no  one  will  disturb  you  unless 
Tim,  and  he  will  be  busy  all  day,  so  you  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  that  quarter,  and  I  trust  you  will  have  success." 
"And  now  I  must  be  going,"  said  De  Merchant.  "I  have 
already  detained  you  too  long,  and  will  not  trespass  longer 
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on  your  hospitality.  I  will  be  around  between  half-past 
eight  and  nine  to-morrow  morning.  Good  evening  and 
thank  you." 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  De  Merchant,"  said  Grant,  and  the 
stranger  was  gone. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  behind  him  when  it  opened 
again  and  Alice  entered. 

"All  alone,  papa,"  she  said. 

"No,  dear,  I  have  had  a  caller,"  replied  her  father. 

"A  caller,  papa!  Whom,  may  I  ask?  No  one  wanting 
to  buy  my  Gip,  was  it?  I  will  not  sell  my  p.ony  to  anybody, 
not  for  love  nor  money,  for  I  know  I  would  never  be  able 
to  get  another  as  good." 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "He  was  not  wanting 
Gip,  but  to  take  a  sketch  of  Tanglewood." 

"Oh,  papa,  did  you  tell  him  he  could?" 

"Yes,  Alice,  and  he  is  coming  in  the  morning  to  begin, 
and  perhaps  he  will  show  you  the  sketches  he  has.  No 
doubt  you  will  be  wanting  to  take  lessons  from  him  before 
he  is  through.  Try  to  keep  from  losing  your  head  for  he  is 
a  handsome  Frenchman." 

"What  is  his  name,  papa?" 

"Peter  De  Merchant,"  said  Grant.  "A  French  name  and 
easy  to  remember  if  we  should  happen  at  any  time  to  have 
cause  to  remember  it.  I  mean  in  years  to  come.  I  must 
do  my  writing  now,  for  I  have  a  lot  to  do  and  it  is  get- 
ting late." 

Alice  tripped  lightly  out  of  the  room  and  went  to  tell 
her  mother  the  good  news. 


CHAPTER    TWO 

On  the  following  morning  at  the  appointed  time  De  Mer- 
chant made  his  appearance  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Grant. 
Tim  was  working  in  the  garden  as  usual  when  he  heard  De 
Merchant's  auto  at  the  gate.  In  a  few  moments  he  came 
in  with  some  stools,  canvas,  etc.,  in  fact,  quite  an  array  of 
equipment  that  he  required  for  his  sketching. 

"Good  morning,  my  good  man,  and  how  are  you  this 
morning,"  said  De  Merchant. 

Tim  looked  up  from  his  work  in  a  surprised  manner. 

"Good  morning,"  replied  Tim,  "and  what  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  have  you  there?" 

"Why,"  replied  De  Merchant,  "the  master  of  the  house 
gave  me  permission  to  take  a  sketch  of  his  house  and  gar- 
den. Don't  you  remember  me  coming  up  last  night  enquir- 
ing for  the  master?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Tim.  "But  you  know  the  master  be- 
ing a  very  stern  man  I  would  have  to  see  him  before  I 
could  allow  any  person  to  use  the  children's  playhouse." 

Accordingly  Tim  went  to  see  Mr.  Grant  while  De  Mer- 
chant proceeded  to  establish  himself  in  the  playhouse.  He 
told  Tim  to  allow  the  artist  the  use  of  the  grounds  and  gar- 
den, but  to  be  a  little  careful  about  telling  him  anything 
about  the  family,  as  he  did  not  care  to  let  strangers  know 
too  much  about  them. 

Tim  returned  and  very  reluctantly  assisted  the  artist  to 
establish  himself.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  work  at- 
tending to  his  flowers,  but  at  the  same  time  he  kept  his 
mind  on  the  man  and  every  little  while  would  find  himself 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  playhouse. 

De  Merchant  kept  very  busy  with  his  sketching  and  did 
not  appear  to  notice  Tim,  but  wondering  all  the  time  how 
to  approach  him,  as  he  thought  he  would  be  the  very  one  to 
assist  him  in  finding  out  what  he  wanted  to  know  about 
Mr  Grant.  When  De  Merchant  thought  it  about  time  for 
Tim  to  go  to  his  midday  lunch  he  decided  to  offer  him  a 
ride  in  his  auto  and  take  him  to  his  home.  According  to  his 
plan  he  prepared  to  leave  just  at  the  time  when  Tim  was 
leaving  and  his  plan  worked  fine,  for  Tim  seemed  to  feel 
quite  honored  by  the  invitation  to  ride,  especially  with  such 
elegance  as  De  Merchant  had. 

At  the  dinner  time  Tim  was  telling  Biddy  all  that  had 
happened  and  of  the  artist  being  such  a  fine  looking  gentle- 
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man,  but  somehow  he  had  a  foreboding  that  there  was  some 
other  object  than  sketching,  but  Biddy  laughed  at  his  fears 
and  told  him  that  he  was  always  looking  for  trouble; 

Everything  went  along  in  the  afternoon  as  usual,  until 
the  sun  began  to  fade  in  the  west.  De  Merchant  laid  aside 
his  sketching  and  was  preparing  to  leave  when  Mr.  Grant 
appeared  on  the  lawn  with  his  daughter  Alice.  The  two 
men  bowed  to  each  other  and  Alice  was  introduced  to  De 
Merchant,  Mr.  Grant  explaining  that  his  daughter  had 
been  quite  anxious  to  see  some  of  his  sketches.  The  artist 
replied  that  he  was  quite  sorry  that  he  had  not  any  with 
him,  but  if  they  would  accompany  him  to  his  hotel  he  would 
show  them  "some  of  his  works  that  were  taken  in  several 
places  on  the  Continent.  In  fact  he  had  some  from  a  great 
many  places  taken  one  time  and  another,  but  if  they  did 
not  care  to  come  he  could  bring  a  few  on  the  following 
morning.  This  proposition  was  agreed  upon,  but  Mr.  Grant 
stated  that  he  had  to  be  away  from  home,  but  his  daughter 
could  come  and  see  them  herself. 

On  the  following  morning  Alice  was  all  excited  to  see 
the  sketches  and  could  hardly  wait  for  De  Merchant's  ap- 
pearance, so  she  was  in  the  garden  talking  to  Tim  and  exam- 
ining some  rare  flowers  when  De  Merchant  arrived.  He 
immediately  invited  her  into  his  so-called  studio  and  there 
showed  her  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  art  she  had  ever  seen. 
Alice  was  so  engrossed  with  his  views  that  she  so  far  forgot 
herself  that  she  was  talking  away  to  De  Merchant  as  if  they 
had  been  acquainted  for  years,  until  in  looking  up  she 
espied  Tim,  who  was  not  looking  too  pleased  with  her.  She 
immediately  remembered  that  she  had  been  talking  to  a 
stranger  as  if  she  had  known  him  all  her  life.  She  imme- 
diately excused  herself  and  ran  away  to  the  house  and  told 
her  mother  all  that  had  happened  and  what  a  fine  looking 
man  De  Merchant  was. 

The  artist  again  watched  for  Tim  and  gave  him  another 
ride  home,  and  Biddy,  who  was  so  anxious  to  see  him  that 
she  was  standing  on  the  porch  of  her  home  when  the  car 
came  up,  and  in  her  excitement  to  see  the  man  that  Tim 
had  aroused  her  interest  in,  she  rushed  out  on  the  street 
on  the  pretext  of  meeting  her  husband,  but  in  reality  to  get 
a  look  at  the  stranger. 

When  the  auto  was  on  its  way  Biddy  told  Tim  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  mistrust  such  a  fine  look- 
ing gentleman.  Tim  related  all  that  had  happened  all 
morning,  particularly  about  Alice  paying  the  artist  such 
a  long  visit  and  wishing  that  Mr  Grant  would  not  be  away 
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so  much  of  his,  time,  especially  now  when  there  was  an- 
other man  around  the  place. 

On  the  following  morning  the  artist  was  in  his  place 
of  study  when  Alice  came  to  him  asking  if  he  could  spare 
time  to  give  her  a  few  lessons  in  sketching.  The  artist 
replied  that  he  might  give  her  a  limited  number,  but  could 
not  give  her  very  many,  as  he  had  engagements  otherwise, 
and  if  he  spent  much  time  with  her  it  would  take  all  the 
longer  to  finish  his  work  of  sketching  their  home  and  gar- 
den, but  as  her  father  had  been  good  enough  to  give  his 
permission,  it  of  course  was  his  duty  to  return  it.  Accord- 
ing to  arrangement  Alice  was  to  receive  one  hour's  instruc- 
tion each  morning,  she  to  have  everything  in  readiness  on 
the  following  morning. 

When  midday  came  again  De  Merchant  again  drove  Tim 
home  and  in  so  doing  asked  him  if  he  and  his  wife  would 
accompany  him  to  his  hotel  and  have  luncheon  with  him.  His 
plan  was  acceptable,  if  Biddy  was  willing,  so  on  reaching 
their  cottage  she  very  reluctantly  consented,  but  down  deep 
in  her  heart  was  as  pleased  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

Arriving  at  the  hotel,  De  Merchant  ordered  up  such  a 
repast  as  they  had  never  seen  the  like  of  before.  While 
thus  engaged  Biddy  became  very  confidential  to  De  Mer- 
chant, telling  him  a  great  deal  of  Grant's  past  life,  of  how 
he  had  not  always  been  so  well  off.  She  told  him  of  how 
Grant  had  made  a  great  portion  of  his  money  by  shady 
transactions,  how  he  had  acquired  some  of  his  gold  mines, 
etc.,  in  fact,  she  told  him  some  of  the  very  things  that  he 
wanted  to  know.  When  the  meal  was  over,  they  proceeded 
on  their  way,  De  Merchant  to  his  study,  Tim  to  his  garden- 
ing. 

The  afternoon  went  quickly  past.  De  Merchant  went  to 
the  door  to  see  Mr.  Grant,  but  was  told  that  he  was  not  yet 
home.  De  Merchant  was  extremely  sorry  and  tried  his  best 
to  find  out  his  whereabout,  but  without  any  degree  of 
success.  De  Merchant  wrote  immediately  to  his  Ambassa- 
dor to  report  all  that  he  had  found  out,  who  wrote  back  to 
him  to  continue  at  his  leisure  and  no  doubt  he  would  soon 
have  the  desired  information. 

He  then  presented  him  with  a  package  and  also  instruc- 
tions to  place  it  on  the  "White  Lion"  transport  ship,  which 
was  about  to  sail  from  the  port  for  France  with  a  very 
heavy  consignment  of  arms  and  supplies,  and  gave  him 
particular  instructions  that  the  "White  Lion"  must  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  port. 

He  hastened  back  to  his  hotel  and  went  directly  to  his 
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room.  After  locking  the  door  against  any  possible  intru- 
sion he  took  the  package  from  his  pocket  and  spent  some 
time  examining  it.  "It  is  a  time  bomb,"  he  mused,  "and 
set  for  one  o'clock.  It  is  now  eleven.  I  have  not  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  spare."  So  putting  the  bomb  again  in  his 
pocket  and  pulling  his  hat  well  over  his  eyes,  he  stepped 
outside  of  his  room.  Looking  hastily  around  to  see  if  any- 
one was  in  sight  and  seeing  no  one,  he  locked  his  door  and 
passed  out  of  the  building. 

The  night  was  extremely  dark,  and,  owing  to  lack  of 
fuel,  there  were  very  few  lights  and  the  streets  were  prac- 
tically deserted  except  for  a  few  pedestrians  who  had  been 
late  getting  home.  Everything  being  in  his  favor  he  soon 
reached  the  docks.  Scanning  the  dock  with  his  eagle  eye 
he  soon  spied  the  "White  Lion,"  and  making  his  way 
cautiously  forward  and  being  careful  to  keep  in  the  sha- 
dows, he  was  soon  beside  it  and  placed  the  bomb  in  one  of 
the  portholes  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  hotel  without 
anyone  being  any  wiser,  at  least  he  thought  so. 


CHAPTER    THREE 

The  following  morning  as  the  family  were  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table,  the  servant  entered  with  the  morning 
paper.  Mr.  Grant  picked  it  up  and  was  scanning  the  head- 
lines. Mrs.  Grant  looked  up  and  noticed  the  pallor  of  her 
husband's  countenance,  and  was  about  to  ask  what  the  news 
was,  when  Alice  screamed  and  Phil  just  caught  Mr.  Grant 
as  he  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  faint. 

Mrs.  Grant  rushed  to  get  some  water  and  Phil  picked 
up  the  paper  to  see  what  it  was  that  had  caused  his  father 
to  act  in  such  a  strange  manner.  To  his  horror  and  amaze- 
ment he  read  the  following  account: 

THE  WHITE  LION  SUNK 
All  on  board  supposed  to  be  lost 

The  White  Lion  was  a  British  transport  owned  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Grant,  and  was  loaded  with  ammunition  and  guns, 
etc.,  for  France. 

When  Phil  had  finished  reading  this  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  his  father  had  fainted,  as  this  was  the  fifth  ship 
his  company  had  lost  in  a  very  short  time,  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  the  loss  very  much. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Grant  had  returned  with  the 
water,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Grant  regained  con- 
ciousness,  but  it  was  some  time  before  anything  was  said 
about  the  wreck.  Mr.  Grant  was  the  first  to  speak,  asking 
for  the  paper.  He  read  over  the  account  of  the  wreck  two 
or  three  times,  then  sat  back  in  deep  thought  for  a  while, 
then  said,  "I  don't  see  how  that  ship  could  have  been  sunk." 

"Where  was  the  ship  when  it  was  wrecked?  It  may 
have  been  attacked  by  a  sub,"  said  Phil. 

"It  couldn't  be  possible,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "Why,  that 
ship  just  finished  loading  yesterday  and  could  not  have  left 
port  more  than  a  half-hour  before  the  wreck  occurred,  so 
would  not  be  very  far  from  land.  I  am  sure  that  the  muni- 
tions were  properly  loaded,  for  I  was  on  board  myself  at 
the  time." 

"I'll  bet  a  spy  has  been  around  and  put  a  time  bomb  on 
the  ship,"  volunteered  Alice. 

"Nonsense,  girl,"  replied  her  father.  "No  one  is  al- 
lowed in  the  yards  without  special  permission." 

"But  didn't  you  say  something  about  taking  on  some 
new  men  about  a  week  ago,"  put  in  Mrs.  Grant. 
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"I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "You  may 
be  right  yet,  Alice.  I  guess  I  had  better  go  down  to  my  of- 
fice and  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  an  investiga- 
tion." Whereupon  he  went  to  the  door  and  ordered  the 
chauffeur  to  have  the  car  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  Alice 
ran  up  to  his  room  for  his  coat  and  hat  and  he  was  off  in  a 
few  moments. 

During  the  excitement  the  family  had  forgotten  about 
the  artist.  When  Mr.  Grant  had  left  for  his  office,  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Alice  went  into  the  drawing  room  just  as  the 
clock  was  striking  ten. 

"Ten  o'clock,"  exclaimed  Alice.  "I  forgot  all  about  my 
lesson  in  art." 

"You  had  better  go  out  right  away  or  he  will  think  you 
are  not  coming  to-day,"  said  her  mother. 

On  arriving  at  the  playhouse,  Alice  found  the  artist 
sketching  away  as  usual.  As  Alice  approached  the  artist 
turned  and  said,  "Good  morning,  a  little  late  this  morning. 
You  surely  do  not  sleep  in  such  beautiful  mornings  as 
these." 

"Oh,  no,"  returned  Alice.  "It's  not  that  that  kept  me 
late.  Did  you  not  hear  of  the  wreck,  the  account  of  which 
is  in  the  morning  paper?" 

"Why,  no!  Nothing  serious,  I  hope.  I  did  not  notice 
the  morning  paper,"  said  De  Merchant,  looking  surprised. 

"The  White  Lion  was  wrecked  last  night  and  all  on 
board  lost,  and  as  that  is  one  of  father's  ships,  he  feels  the 
loss  very  badly,"  said  Alice. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  artist.  "Those  German  subs 
are  doing  a  lot  of  damage  lately.  It's  to  be  hoped  they  are 
gotten  under  control  before  long." 

"It  was  not  sunk  by  a  sub,"  said  Alice.  "It  had  just 
left  port  and  they  do  not  know  what  caused  the  explosion. 
They  are  going  to  have  an  investigation  to  find  the  cause, 
if  possible." 

"It  may  be  that  there  are  spies  among  their  workmen, 
if  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  caught  and  severely  pun- 
ished, but  we  had  better  go  on  with  your  lesson  as  it  is 
getting  late." 

Alice  talked  very  little  during  her  lesson  and  returned 
to  the  house  directly  afterwards,  and  the  artist  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  quietness  and  returned  to  his  hotel  that 
night  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  success  of  his 
trip  to  the  dock  the  previous  night  and  he  knew  from  his 
conversation  with  Alice  that  he  was  not  suspected  of  being 
connected  with  the  wreck. 
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The  following  morning  an  account  of  the  investigation 
was  given  in  the  paper.  It  stated  that  as  all  the  crew  were 
lost  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  as  none  of  the  workmen  could  be  suspected 
of  being  spies  it  was  believed  that  the  munitions  had  by 
some  unknown  cause  been  ignited  and  caused  the  explo- 
sion. When  De  Merchant  read  this  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  was  clear  of  suspicion,  so  went  on  with  his  sketching 
with  more  ease. 

During  the  day  Mr.  Grant  received  a  telegram  stating 
that  his  ship  which  was  in  course  of  construction  at  Liver- 
pool was  completed  and  that  the  company  would  like  to 
have  him  present  to  name  it  when  launched,  the  cere- 
monies to  take  place  on  Friday,  the  18th. 

That  evening  as  Mr.  Grant  was  proceeding  up  the  walk 
toward  his  house  he  met  the  artist,  who  was  just  leaving 
for  his  hotel.  They  spoke  and  stopped  for  a  short  con- 
versation. 

"I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  your  ship,  Mr. 
Grant,"  said  De  Merchant. 

"I  felt  greatly  the  loss  of  the  ship  as  I  had  lost  several 
others  very  lately  and  this  was  one  of  the  finest  afloat 
under  our  company's  name.  We  have  just  launched  an- 
other fine  ship  at  Liverpool.  I  received  a  telegram  to-day, 
so  intend  leaving  in  the  morning  so  as  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies  on  Friday.  Would  you  care  to  go  along,  Mr. 
De  Merchant?  We  have  room  for  one  more  in  the  car,  so  if 
you  like  to  go,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you." 

"I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  and  also  a  new 
experience  for  me  to  go,  so  will  be  ready  at  what  time  in 
the  morning,"  said  De  Merchant. 

"Nine-thirty  will  be  in  plenty  of  time.  I  can  assure 
you  you  are  welcome,"  replied  Mr.  Grant. 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,"  replied  the  artist.  "Thanking 
you  for  your  kind  invitation.  Good  evening,  sir." 

The  artist  was  at  Mr.  Grant's  residence  at  the  appointed 
time  the  following  morning.  All  were  soon  seated  in  the 
massive  seven-passenger  car.  Phil  took  the  front  seat 
with  the  chauffeur,  while  De  Merchant  and  Alice  took  the 
chairs,  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  Mr.  Grant's  brother, 
who  was  also  taking  the  trip,  to  occupy  the  spacious  back 
seat. 

It  was  an  exceptionally  fine  spring  morning,  and  as 
the  roads  were  in  the  very  best  of  condition  they  sped  along 
swiftly.  They  were  soon  engaged  in  a  conversation,  mostly 
about  ships  and  shipping,  as  Mr.  Grant  had  always  taken  a 
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great  interest  in  such  things  and  had  been  in  the  business 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  his  brother  was  just  in  Lon- 
don for  a  short  visit,  such  things  proved  of  interest  to  him. 
The  artist  was  also  greatly  interested,  as  they  were  talking 
of  some  of  the  things  he  as  a  spy  had  been  sent  to  find  out, 
but  he  did  not  enter  into  the  conversation  very  much,  as 
he  did  not  want  to  appear  too  interested  or  inquisitive. 

They  arrived  at  Liverpool  late  that  night,  and  went  to 
the  shipyard  in  the  morning.  As  the  ceremonies  were  not 
to  take  place  till  afternoon  they  spent  the  morning  in  the 
yards  seeing  the  great  ships  in  the  different  stages  of  con- 
struction and  also  going  through  some  of  them  that  were 
almost  completed.  Mr.  Grant  did  not  know  that  he  was 
giving  the  Germans  some  very  valuable  information. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Grant  named  and  christened  the 
new  ship  "The  Avon."  After  the  ceremonies  they  spent  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  on  the  ship. 

They  left  for  London  again  the  following  morning,  and 
in  spite  of  the  cold  rain  that  commenced  shortly  after 
dinner  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  trip  to  the  full.  As 
they  drew  into  London  late  that  night  they  were  comment- 
ing upon  the  pleasant  and  enjoyable  time  they  had  had, 
when  suddenly  the  unexpected  happened.  The  chauffeur, 
though  a  very  careful  driver,  turned  onto  the  smooth  pave- 
ment, which  was  wet  with  the  afternoon  rain,  too  fast,  and 
the  massive  car  hit  the  curb,  upsetting  and  throwing  the 
occupants  out  upon  the  hard  sidewalk.  Fortunately  no 
one,  except  the  artist,  was  very  seriously  injured,  but  were 
all  more  or  less  bruised  and  scratched.  The  artist  in  some 
way  had  caught  his  arm  and  his  left  wrist  was  broken. 
When  the  accident  occurred  several  cars  that  were  passing 
stopped  and  offered  their  assistance.  When  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  De  Merchant's  wrist  was  broken,  Phil  assisted  him 
into  one  of  the  cars,  and  going  with  him,  they  were  rushed 
to  the  hospital,  while  the  rest  were  taken  home  in  another 
car. 

At  the  hospital  it  was  found  that  the  break  in  the 
artist's  arm  was  a  clean  break  and  the  flesh  was  not  torn. 
It  was  soon  set  and  properly  bandaged.  As  the  doctor  was 
bandaging  it  Phil  noticed  an  anchor  with  the  letters  G.  S.* 
tattooed  upon  his  arm  about  half  way  to  his  elbow.  He  did 
not  know  what  the  letters  stood  for  but  as  he  had  never 
seen  a  tattoo  mark  before  he  noticed  it  very  closely.  The 
doctor  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  De  Merchant 

*  Stands  for  German  Service. 
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to  stay  at  the  hospital,   so  he  returned  to  his  hotel  and 
Phil  to  his  home. 

In  a  few  days  all  except  the  artist  had  fully  recovered 
from  their  injuries,  and  it  was  not  many  days  before  the 
artist  was  able  to  continue  his  sketching,  as  it  was  his  left 
arm  that  was  broken. 


CHAPTER    FOUR 

Summer  has  passed  and  autumn  crowding*  close  upon 
its  heels,  appears  with  shortening  days  and  cool  evenings. 
The  vines  and  ivys  which  entwine  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
Grant  mansion  and  have  silently  crept  even  as  far  as  the 
roof,  apparently  to  have  a  peep  at  the  birds'  nests  in  the 
eaves,  have  taken  on  that  rich  red  and  orange  hue  to  which 
they  have  been  transformed  by  the  magic  wand  of  the  first 
early  frosts.  The  handsome  roses  which  Tim  so  tenderly 
cared  for  during  the  summer  have  long  since  faded  away, 
but  just  lately  has  he  plucked  the  last  of  the  asters  as  a 
bouquet  for  Alice. 

Mr.  De  Merchant  finished  his  sketch  in  the  early  sum- 
mer and  soon  after  sent  it  across  to  France,  wjiere  he  realiz- 
ed one  hundred  pounds  for  it — at  least  so  he  told  Alice. 
Alice  was  delighted  that  it  shoald  be  of  such  worth,  partly 
because  when  finished  it  was  a  true  picture  of  her  beloved 
home,  and  partly  because  she  had  watched  and  advised  the 
artist  so  much  when  he  was  at  work,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
she  herself  had  done  it. 

After  its  completion,  De  Merchant  gave  up  his  work  of 
artist  and  went  to  work  in  a  nearby  ammunition  factory. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  interests  in  the  factory  was 
kind  enough  to  secure  him  the  position  when  he  saw  he  was 
desirous  of  changing  his  occupation.  However,  the  artist 
came  to  Grant's  every  day  to  give  Alice  her  usual  lesson  in 
art,  and  indeed  Alice  made  such  splendid  progress  that  it 
was  apparent  she  would  soon  outrival  her  teacher.  Be- 
tween art  and  music  she  was  fast  becoming  a  very  accom- 
plished young  lady. 

Phil,  too,  had  made  good.  He  was  no  longer  with  the 
old  firm  of  Swayzie  &  Coyne,  but  had  an  office  of  his  own 
on  Stanford  Street,  and  was  called  by  all  who  chanced  to 
do  business  with  him  a  very  clever  lawyer.  Of  late  he  had 
been  worrying  considerably  over  the  mysterious  losses  of 
ships  his  father  had  sustained.  As  for  Mr.  Grant,  he  was 
growing  suddenly  older  in  expression,  his  hair  had  patches 
instead  of  streaks  of  grey,  and  he  but  seldom  smiled.  He 
had  an  idea  that  Germans  must  be  the  cause  of  it  all,  but 
then,  the  Germans  were  blamed  for  everything — for  any 
misfortune  the  cause  of  which  was  a  mystery.  That  De 
Merchant  should  be  at  all  connected  with  the  destruction 
of  his  ships  never  once  occurred  to  him,  and  Phil  had  soon 
forgotten  about  the  tattoo  on  the  artist's  arm. 
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Of  late,  De  Merchant  spent  most  of  his  evenings  at  the 
Grant  home  and  was  so  affable  and  of  such  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality that  its  members  were  not  at  all  reluctant  in  mak- 
ing him  feel  quite  at  home.  Their  friends  and  neighbors 
whispered  among  themselves  that  "that  tall  fellow  of  an 
artist"1  was  extremely  fond  of  Alice  and  that  to  quite  a 
degree  Alice  seemed  to  return  his  affections. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  August  rather  a  singular  co- 
incidence took  place,  that  would  have  strengthened  any 
suspicions  Alice  might  have  of  De  Merchant's  disloyalty, 
had  she  had  any.  But  of  course  she  had  none  and  thus  was 
not  on  the  alert. 

Marie  Schumann,  who  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Alice, 
but  who  had  moved  with  her  father  and  mother  to  Scot- 
land before  the  war,  had  recently  returned  to  live  again  in 
London.  She  was  of  German  descent  and  had  more  than 
once  crossed  to  Germany  to  visit  relatives  there  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  All  this  Alice  knew,  but  in  her 
letters  her  sympathies  seemed  always  with  the  British,  and 
Alice  trusted  her  absolutely. 

This  particular  evening  Marie  came  in  at  one  of  the  side 
entrances  just  as  De  Merchant  stepped  from  his  auto  at 
the  front  door. 

"Good  evening,"  exclaimed  Alice.  "I  am  so  delighted 
you  came,  for  you  shall  meet  my  little  friend  just  lately 
arrived  back  to  London  from  bonnie  Sc6tland." 

Whereupon  Marie  stepped  forward  and  Alice  introduc- 
ing them  in  the  usual  manner  said,  "Miss  Schumann,  meet 
my  friend,  Mr.  De  Merchant." 

The  latter,  forgetting  all  formality,  exclaimed,  "Why, 
hello,  Mar — hw-do-you-do,  Miss  Schumann,"  just  checking 
himself  in  time. 

Marie  simply  replied,  "Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  De 
Merchant,"  and  made  some  casual  remark  concerning  the 
weather. 

Alice  wondered  at  De  Merchant's  greeting,  but  decided 
that  he  must  just  have  suddenly  forgotten  all  his  manners. 
The  artist  paid  no  more  individual  attention  to  Marie  and 
enthusiastically  said  to  Alice,  "Do  run  and  bring  your 
latest  art  piece  and  let  us  criticize  it.  I  really  enjoy  pick- 
ing flaws  in  something  I  have  not  done  myself." 

To  this  coaxing  command  Alice  answered:  "Certainly, 
my  lord,  I  am  only  too  delighted  to  have  you  criticize,  for 
then  I  can  know  in  what  points  I  can  improve  my  next 
sketching.  I  must  confess,  too,  that  you  are  a  judge  not 
too  severe." 
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Thus  they  chatted  on,  with  Marie  often  joining  in  their 
discussions  and  pleasantries. 

Indeed,  the  young  people,  Marie,  Alice,  De  ^Merchant, 
and  Phil  when  he  found  time,  spent  many  pleasant  evenings 
together.  Sometimes  the  Frenchman  would  bring  along 
with  him  a  young  banker  called  John  Watson,  whom  he  had 
met  at  the  hotel.  In  the  early  autumn  they  all  went  for 
long  walks  together.  ,One  evening  De  Merchant  took  them 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  his  auto,  then  they  jumped 
out  near  a  little  old  farm  house  and  walked  down  the  long 
winding  lane  for  a  mile  or  more.  They  enjoyed  the  pic- 
turesque landscape  immensely — the  green  turf  slightly 
tinged  with  brown,  the  bright  leaves  of  the  hawthorne  and 
chestnuts  quivering  in  the  breeze,  and  behind  them,  old 
King  Sol  slowly  and  silently  retiring  for  the  night,  reflect- 
ing his  own  beauty  even  to  midway  between  the  horizons. 

"N'est-ce  pas  qu  c'est  une  scene  glorieuse?"  said  De 
Merchant,  speaking  in  French  to  Alice,  and  meaning  "is  it 
not  glorious?"  He  often  spoke  to  her  in  French,  for  he 
could  speak  it  fluently.  Alice  had  had  some  knowledge  of 
it  before  she  knew  him,  and  had  learned  to  speak  it  well 
from  being  associated  with  him  all  summer. 

She  immediately  answered  him.  "Oui,  Monsieur.  Je 
pense  que  je  n'ai  jamais  vu  un  plus  joli  paysage,"  which 
was  a  French  way  of  saying  that  she  too  enjoyed  the  scen- 
ery very  much.  Marie  and  Watson  vaguely  understood 
what  was  being  said  and  only  gazed  in  silent  raptures. 

Just  at  this  moment,  De  Merchant,  who  was  swinging  his 
arms  to  and  fro  as  he  walked,  hit  his  left  arm  against  a 
rail  that  was  projecting  out  from  the  old-fashioned  fence. 
"Ouch!"  he  cried.  "That  hurts,"  and  he  pressed  his  other 
hand  over  the  spot  to  ease  the  pain  as  much  as  possible. 

"Yes,"  said  Alice,  half  to  herself,  "that  is  the  arm  that 
has  the  funny  marks  on  it." 

Alice,  although  Phil  had  told  her  about  the  print  on 
De  Merchant's  arm  and  almost  as  soon  forgotten  about  it, 
remembered,  and  that  he  had  said  it  was  an  anchor  and  the 
letters  "G.  S." 

"Let  us  see  it,  it  may  be  badly  bruised." 

But  De  Merchant  put  her  off  by  saying,  "Oh,  it's  noth- 
ing. I  can  scarcely  feel  it  now." 

"Say,  what  does  G.  S  stand  for,"  said  Alice.  "I  have 
often  wondered." 

The  artist  colored  slightly,  but  soon  replied,  "I'm  sorry 
I  can't  inform  you,  Alice.  Perhaps  it  means  Great  Scott." 

In  this  way  he  avoided  the  subject,  and  Alice,  not  wish- 
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ing  to  press  him  beyond  his  will,  laughingly  said,  "Oh,  I 
suppose  so." 

The  party  arrived  home  safely  about  ten  in  the  evening, 
unanimously  reporting  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  a  capital 
time.  De  Merchant  and  Watson  soon  left  for  their  hotel 
and  Marie  for  her  home  on  Sand  Street. 

At  midnight  the  ammunition  factory  in  which  the 
Frenchman  was  working  was  blown  up.  The  houses  for 
miles  around  were  shaken  from  their  foundations  and  fell 
in  ruins.  Many  people  were  killed  and  more  wounded. 
All  London  heard  the  explosion,  and  to  those  near  enough  it 
seemed  that  the  lighted  fuse  had  exploded  one  box  of  am- 
munition and  the  boxes  exploded  each  other.  All  that  was 
left  of  the  factory  was  a  reek  of  sulphur  and  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  The  debris  was  thrown  miles  around. 


CHAPTER    FIVE 

The  Grants  had  retired  for  the  night  and  were  enjoying 
their  peaceful  slumbers  after  a  busy  day,  when  the  terrific 
crash  came. 

Their  huge  mansion  from  cellar  to  garret  shook  like  a 
leaf,  but  it  being  an  old  and  staunchly  built  structure,  with- 
stood the  shock  better  than  most  houses  in  their  vicinity. 
Then,  too,  the  Grants  lived  in  the  fashionable  residential 
portion  of  the  city,  considerably  removed  from  the  factory 
sites,  and  were  thus  quite  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the 
explosion. 

The  whole  family  immediately  sprang  from  their  beds 
and  rushed  into  the  hall,  asking  each  other  what  had  hap- 
pened. Of  course  none  of  them  knew,  so  Phil  and  Mr. 
Grant  quickly  dressed  and  hastened  out  to  the  street,  only 
to  find  it  littered  with  debris  and  crowded  with  the  fright- 
ened inhabitants,  who  were  clad  mostly  in  their  night  at- 
tire, many  of  whom  were  severely  injured  by  falling  bricks 
and  beams  when  their  houses  had  collapsed. 

They  were  all  wanting  to  know  what  had  happened  to 
cause  such  ruination  to  their  homes,  but  soon  the  word  was 
passed  along  that  it  was  the  munition  factory,  in  which  Mr. 
Grant  was  a  large  shareholder,  that  had  blown  up. 

While  Phil  stayed  to  help  care  for  the  injured,  Mr. 
Grant  hastened  back  to  his  home  to  tell  Mrs.  Grant  and 
Alice  what  had  happened. 

Upon  arriving  back  in  the  house  he  found  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  a  very  nervous  and  excited  condition.  The 
severe  explosion  had  thrown  the  electric  lights  out  of  com- 
mission, and  so  Alice  and  her  mother,  accompanied  by  the 
servants,  had,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  oil  lamp,  been  going 
throughout  the  house  noting  the  damage  done  to  the  fur- 
nishings. 

They  found  that  most  of  the  windows  had  been  broken, 
besides  which  several  very  beautiful  and  costly  vases  had 
been  shaken  from  their  places  and  smashed  to  atoms. 

They  were  horrified  when  Mr.  Grant  told  them  what  had 
happened  and  of  the  destruction  that  had  been  wrought. 

"Whatever  made  it  explode,  father,"  said  Alice. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  rather  a  dazed  condition,  "unless  it's  the 
work  of  a  German  spy." 

They  sat  and  talked  it  over  until  the  morning  came, 
when  Phil  came  in,  looking  rather  pale  and  worn  from  the 
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awful  nerve-racking  scenes  which  he  had  been  through  dur- 
ing the  night.  Phil  was  hungry,  and  so  Mrs.  Grant  ordered 
the  servants  to  prepare  breakfast,  which  they  did. 

With  the  exception  of  Phil,  they  ate  but  little,  and  had 
just  finished  the  meal  when  Mr.  De  Merchant  came  in, 
apparently  very  much  excited  and  perturbed  over  the 
catastrophe. 

He  seemed  very  pleased  that  the  Grant  family  had 
fared  so  well  and  that  none  of  them  were  hurt,  when  most 
of  their  neighbors'  houses  were  in  ruins,  while  several 
were  killed  and  many  others  severely  injured. 

Alice  asked  Mr.  De  Merchant  how  he  managed  to  get 
out  of  the  hotel  without  being  'hurt,  when  so  many  of  its 
occupants  had  been  killed  or  badly  burned  when  the  massive 
building  toppled  over  and  then  took  fire. 

Mr.  De  Merchant  said  it  was  the  most  miraculous  escape 
from  death  that  he  had  ever  had.  He  said  that  after  he  had 
left  their  house  he  went  straight  to  his  hotel  and  retired, 
but  after  having  been  out  in  the  fresh  air  all  evening,  the 
room  seemed  hot  and  stuffy  and  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep. 
After  tossing  about  for  some  time  he  arose  and  going  out, 
had  jumped  into  his  car  and  had  started  out  for  a  short  run 
in  the  twilight  to  steady  his  nerves  and  bring  on  the  de- 
sired sleep. 

He  had  been  driving  but  a  few  moments  and  had  scarce- 
ly reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  when  he  heard  this 
terrible  explosion,  and  of  course  he  had  immediately  turned 
about  and  driven  rapidly  back  to  see  what  had  happened, 
but  after  driving  but  a  few  blocks  he  found  his  path  blocked 
by  debris  of  all  kinds  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  streets 
from  a  great  distance  by  the  terrible  explosion.  He  had 
left  his  car  and  hurried  on  for  some  distance  farther  until 
he  came  to  where  people  were  injured  and  so  of  course  had, 
like  Phil,  been  helping  to  care  for  them  until  now,  when 
he  had  taken  time  to  run  over  and  see  how  his  friends  had 
fared. 

He  seemed  very  sorry  that  another  catastrophe  had  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Grant's  property,  when  he  was  already  over- 
burdened with  worry  and  care,  caused  by  the  sinking  of  so 
many  of  his  ships,  and  expressed  hopes  that  if  this  was  the 
work  of  a  spy,  that  the  British  would  be  able  to  locate  him 
and  give  him  his  just  dues  for  committing  such  a  dastardly 
act. 

De  Merchant  seemed  so  perturbed  about  the  accident 
and  told  this  story  apparently  so  truthfully  that  the  Grants 
never  for  a  moment  suspected  him  of  having  any  part  in 
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the  affair  at  all.  Alice  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  her 
thankfulness  that  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep  the  night 
before. 

In  talking  over  the  sad  affair,  Mr.  Grant,  unlike  his 
usual  self,  became  quite  confidential,  and  told  the  French- 
man much  about  his  business  interests  and  of  how  he  had 
shares  in  other  munition  plants  in  London,  and  when  he  ex- 
pected another  of  his  ships  to  be  completed  and  launched, 
and  in  fact  many  things  which  had  he  known,  were  things 
that  De  Merchant  wanted  very  much  to  find  out. 

Alice  asked  Mr.  De  Merchant  if  he  had  seen  or  heard 
tell  of  either  of  their  companions  who  had  accompanied 
them  on  the  motor  trip  the  previous  evening,  meaning  Marie 
and  John  Watson. 

The  Frenchman  replied  that  as  he  had  been  so  busy 
all  night  caring  for  the  wounded,  he  had  not  seen  either  of 
them,  and  he  too  had  been  wondering  what  their  fate  had 
been.  He  said  he  hoped  that  they  had  escaped  injury,  for 
in  the  few  times  they  had  met  and  been  in  each  other's 
company  he  had  grown  to  like  them  very  much  and  thought 
them  very  nice,  interesting  and  jolly  companions,  to  which 
Alice  and  Phil  both  agreed. 

He  didn't  tell  her  that  he  had  known  Marie  for  years, 
having  met  her  in  Berlin  when  she  was  visiting  her  rela- 
tives there.  In  fact  they  had  been  together  very  much 
these  years  since  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany,  and 
between  the  two  of  them  had  found  out  and  revealed  to  the 
Germans  many  important  moves  which  the  British  were 
about  to  make,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  block  these 
moves  in  a  way  which  baffled  the  British  very  much. 

Nor  did  he  tell  her  that  he  had  taken  Marie  out  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  the  country  the  previous  night  after  leav- 
ing their  house. 


CHAPTER    SIX 

When  the  morning  of  the  new  day  broke  over  the  scene 
of  disaster,  hundreds  of  busy  workers  were  rendering  first 
aid  to  the  suffering  and  adding  to  their  comfort.  Among 
them  we  find  Mr.  Grant  and  his  family,  Phil  and  Alice,  all 
day  busily  assisting  the  ambulance  workers  in  hurrying  the 
more  severely  injured  to  various  hospitals.  When  toward 
evening,  seeing  that  the  work  of  rescue  was  progressing 
satisfactorily,  Mr.  Grant  asked  his  manager  to  meet  him 
at  his  house  at  three  o'clock  and  to  bring  the  foremen  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  factory  with  him,  in  order  that 
they  might  discover  the  probable  cause  of  the  accident. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  the  manager  and  his 
foremen  were  ushered  into  Mr.  Grant's  spacious  library. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "my  reason  for  asking 
you  to  meet  me  here,  is  to  inquire  if  any  of  you  can  suggest 
a  possible  cause  of  this  accident." 

Each  department  foreman  declared  that  the  strictest  vigi- 
lance and  care  had  been  observed,  according  to  regulations* 

"I  have,"  said  the  manager,  decidedly,  "absolute  con- 
fidence in  my  men.  I  have  known  them  for  years,  and  I 
know  that  each  man  realizes  that  his  own  life,  as  well  as 
the  lives  of  his  companions,  depends  .upon  the  strictest  ob- 
servance of  the  rule  of  care.  But,"  he  continued,  "I  am 
speaking  of  the  old  hands  whom  I  have  known  all  my  life. 
There  is  a  new  hand,  a  Mr.  De  Merchant,  a  Frenchman,  I 
cannot  speak  for  him,  as  I  do  not  know  his  past  record." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  "as  a  frequent  visitor  at  my 
house,  I  have  observed  that  Mr.  De  Merchant  has  the 
address  and  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentleman." 

"But,  my  dear  father,"  interrupted  Phil,  ''notwithstand- 
ing your  generous  defence  of  this  absent  gentleman,  might 
I  be  permitted  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  very  qualities 
that  distinguish  him  might  by  some  men  be  used  as  a  screen 
to  cover  a  sinister  design,  so  I  would  suggest,  in  justice  to> 
your  other  workers,  that  we  try  to  find  this  man's  ante- 
cedents. This  disaster  might  not  be  the  result  of  accident. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  designed.  One 
man  could  do  it." 

Mr.  Grant  agreed  with  Phil's  reasoning,  still  he  shrank 
from  suspecting  his  friends.  At  length,  looking  up  and 
including  Phil  and  Alice  in  his  glance,  he  asked  sharply, 
"Have  either  of  you  in  your  association  with  Mr.  De  Mer- 
chant seen  anything  that  to  you  seems  inconsistent  with  his 
assumed  character?" 
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Phil  admitted  that  he,  like  his  father,  had  seen  nothing 
suspicious. 

"I  think  I  have,"  said  Alice,  reluctantly.  "I  am  forced 
to  admit  that  I  was  rather  surprised  on  a  recent  occasion 
when  I  introduced  Marie  to  Mr.  De  Merchant.  He  seemed 
to  be  very  much  confused  and  stammered  out  part  of  her 
name,  but  soon  recovering  himself  made  a  jest  of  it.  But  my 
surprise  was  increased  when  I  came  upon  them  unexpected- 
ly in  the  park,  where  they  were  holding  a  very  earnest  con- 
versation, and  I  am  sure  they  were  speaking  in  German. 
Although  I  do  not  understand  that  language,  I  know  enough 
French  not  to  mistake  it  for  that  language,  so  it  must  have 
been  German  they  were  speaking,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  told  me  that  he  did  not  speak  German."  Adding 
after  a  pause,  "With  the  exception  of  these  facts  which  I 
have  related,  I  have  seen  nothing  but  courtesy  and  chivalry 
on  his  part;  I  have  only  mentioned  them  because  I  have 
been  somewhat  bewildered/' 

This  ended  the  amateur  investigation,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  intent  no  one  would  presume  to  say,  but  one  fact 
remained  certain,  the  factory  was  destroyed  and  time  alone 
may  reveal  its  cause. 

Mr.  Grant  rose  and  cordially  thanked  his  employees  for 
their  very  willing  assistance  in  this  investigation,  and  as- 
suring them  of  his  absolute  confidence  in  their  loyalty  and 
integrity,  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room,  where  Alice  had 
ordered  a  lunch  prepared  for  them,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Mr.  Grant  again  thanked  them  and  bade  them  good 
night,  and  the  Grant  family  retired  to  a  well-earned  rest. 

Meanwhile  that  vigilance  which  never  sleeps,  the  Scot- 
land Yard  detective  force,  was  silently  moving.  Sergeant 
Pinch,  on  patrol  opposite  the  residence  of  Mr.  Grant,  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  frequent  jets  of  light  which  seemed 
to  emanate  from  the  roof  of  the  summer  house.  Silently 
slipping  through  the  hedge,  with  cat-like  tread  he  crossed 
the  velvet  lawn  and  was  soon  standing  near  the  summer 
house,  where  darkness  concealed  him,  for  silence  and  the 
densest  darkness  reigned  over  the  slumbering  city.  As 
Pinch  stood  intently  watching  and  listening,  Big  Ben  boom- 
ed forth  the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  as  a  prelude  to  more 
ominous  sounds  so  soon  to  follow,  for  scarcely  had  its  echoes 
died  away  when  from  down  the  Thames  the  distant  bel- 
lowing of  anti-aircraft  guns  told  too  plainly  that  a  desper- 
ate battle  was  in  progress  along  the  Kentish  coast.  In  a  few 
moments  a  powerful  searchlight  was  sending  its  piercing 
rays  in  widening  curve  across  the  midnight  sky.  At  length 
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they  became  stationary,  fixed  on  an  aeroplane  nearly  over 
the  Grant  residence.  Almost  immediately  the  earth  trembl- 
ed with  the  report  of  many  nearby  defence  guns.  By  a 
happy  chance  a  shot  found  its  mark  and  this  falcon  of  the 
air  came  crashing  in  flames  to  earth  within  Mr.  Grant's  park. 

At  that  moment  may  be  seen  a  figure,  carrying  a  satchel, 
stealthily  retreating  from  the  summer  house,  pursued  by 
Sergeant  Pinch,  who  called  him  to  halt,  which  call  he  did 
not  heed,  but  darted  swiftly  to  the  left,  but  catching  his 
foot  in  some  vines  was  pitched  head  foremost  down  an 
embankment,  losing  his  satchel  in  the  shrubbery,  but  re- 
gaining his  feet  with  catlike  alertness  and  darting  swiftly 
through  the  hedge,  firing  as  he  ran,  lodged  a  bullet  in 
Pinch's  knee,  rendering  him  hors  de  combat.  On  gaining 
the  street  he  donned  a  heavy  moustache  and  slouch  hat  and 
was  soon  wending  his  way  along  an  obscure  side  street  that 
led  eastward  for  many  blocks.  With  stealthy  step  and 
watchful  eye  he  ultimately  reached  that  part  of  the  city 
known  as  the  East  End  slums,  where  is  congregated  that 
enormous  mass  of  social  misery  and  crime,  where  ragged 
wretchedness,  filth  and  profanity  is  met  at  every  turn. 
Turning  down  a  street  that  led  toward  the  docks  the  fugi- 
tive steps  along  with  a  more  confident  air  and  seeks  among 
the  rows  of  rotting  buildings  one  less  dilapidated  than  the 
rest.  He  stopped  and  carefully  looking  about  that  he  may 
be  sure  of  not  being  watched,  hastily  approached  the  door 
and  rang  the  bell.  It  is  opened  cautiously,  and  he  is  admit- 
ted to  the  presence  of  Solomon  Levi,  dealer  in  all  kinds  of 
second-hand  clothing  and  sailors'  outfits.  In  a  short  time, 
their  business  being  transacted,  the  debonair  and  dandy 
artist  and  late  guest  of  the  kindly  Mr.  Grant,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  typical  Jack  Tar,  as  he  swung  along  with  a 
rolling  gait  down  the  docks  to  where  the  Sea  Lion  was 
moored  and  the  tide  being  in  was  ready  to  sail,  but  Captain 
Anderson  finding  a  difficulty  in  securing  his  full  comple- 
ment of  men,  sailors  being  backward  at  signing  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  disasters  at  sea,  saw  the  sailor  ap- 
proaching and  sang  out,  "Ahoy!  Jack." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  Jack. 

"Will  you  ship  with  me?" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Come  along  then," 

And  Jack  bounded  up  the  gangway  and  signed  on  as 
Jack  Davis,  A.B.,  of  the  good  ship  Sea  Lion,  bound  for  an 
American  Atlantic  port. 


CHAPTER    SEVEN 

The  morning  sun  which  dispelled  the  gloom  and  appre- 
hension of  the  night  was  never  more  welcome  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London  as  the  newsboys  cried  "Times'  extra!  All 
about  the  German  air  raid  and  the  destruction  of  an  aero- 
plane which  fell  in  Mr.  Grant's  park." 

Meanwhile  around  the  Grant  residence  there  is  the 
greatest  activity  and  confusion.  A  squad  of  police  is 
formed  around  the  wreck  to  keep  back  the  curious,  while 
others  are  searching  the  premises  for  any  clue  of  evidence 
they  might  possibly  gain  of  treachery. 

As  Tim  returns  to  his  duty  in  the  morning  he  discovers 
a  wounded  man  lying  on  the  ground.  He  asked,  "Who  are 
you  and  why  are  you  lying  here?" 

Whereupon  the  policeman  was  forced  to  explain  who 
he  was  and  what  his  business  was.  "To  prove  to  you  that 
I  am  not  deceiving  you,  I  would  ask  you  to  go  to  the  top 
of  that  summer  house  and  bring  to  me  that  apparatus  that 
you  will  find  there." 

Tim  did  as  requested  and  promptly  returned  with  an 
improvised  combination  of  a  heliograph  and  searchlight. 
"Now  are  you  satisfied?"  asked  the  man. 
"I  am,"  replied  Tim. 

"Then  would  you  kindly  bring  assistance,  for  I  am  suf- 
fering very  much." 

Tim  ran  to  the  house  and  returned  with  Phil,  who  at 
once  notified  the  police  and  had  the  wounded  man  carried 
to  the  house,  where  first  aid  was  applied  and  a  doctor 
hastily .  summoned. 

Meanwhile  the  wounded  man  asked  Phil  if  he  would 
go  down  to  the  park  and  ask  Sergeant  Fisher  to  come  up, 
as  he/ wished  to  make  his  report.  Phil  set  off  on  his  mission, 
and  promptly  returned  with  the  sergeant  and  ushered  him 
into  the  room  where  Pinch,  the  wounded  policeman,  was 
being  cared  for. 

"Hello,  Pinch,  what's  the  matter  here  and  what  is  your 
report?" 

"Well,  sergeant,  my  report  includes  an  explanation  of 
my  accident." 

"Very  good.     Let  us  hear  it,"  replied  Fisher. 
Whereupon  Pinch  related  his  encounter  with  the  fugi- 
tive, as  told  in  the  last  chapter.     By  this  time  the  reporters 
of  the  London  Daily  News  were  reaching  the  Grant  resi- 
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dence  to  glean  what  news  they  could  of  the  recent  occur- 
rence, when  Tim  came  rushing  in,  breathless,  saying: 

"Be  jabers,  I  have  found  the  rascal's  satchel.'/ 

He  handed  it  to  Fisher,  who  placed  it  beside  the  sig- 
nalling apparatus, 

"Whose  satchel?"  someone  asked. 

"De  Merchant's,  to  be  sure.  There's  the  mark  I  put  on 
it.  I  always  had  a  suspicion  that  fellow  was  a  rogue,"  said 
Tim. 

"Timothy,  be  assured  the  man  shall  have  justice,"  said 
Mr.  Grant  in  a  correcting  way. 

"Shure,  and  that's  all  I  ask,"  replied  Tim. 

"Mr.  Grant,"  said  Fisher,  "I  have  been  instructed  by 
higher  officials  than  me  to  make  a  fair  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation, and  be  assured  I  shall  do  my  duty.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  there  has  been  someone  concealed  in 
that  summer  house,  and  by  this  signalling  apparatus  has 
guided  the  aeroplane  to  your  residence.  If  the  operator 
had  been  honest,  he  would  have  obeyed  the  order  to  halt. 
Further,  he  was  a  criminal  refugee  or  he  would  not  have 
fired  with  intent  to  wound  or  kill. 

"We  have  so  far  failed  to  discover  his  identity,  but  the 
contents  of  this  satchel  will  aid  us  in  our  quest,  no  doubt." 

Without  further  ceremony  he  proceeded  to  tear  open 
the  satchel  and  to  dissect  the  contents.  He  revealed  a  very 
extensive  and  miscellaneous  correspondence,  and  on  many 
of  the  documents  was  the  mysterious  symbol,  the  anchor, 
and  the  letters  G.  S. 

"Why,"  said  Alice,  "that  is  the  very  mark  Phil  saw  on 
De  Merchant's  arm  when  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  to 
have  his  fractured  wrist  bandaged." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Fisher,  "that  Peter  De  Mer- 
chant had  a  mark  like  that  on  his  arm?" 

"I  do,"  said  Alice.  "And  Phil  will  tell  you  the  same. 
He  told  me  afterwards  about  it.  I  said  nothing  to  anyone, 
but  thought  a  good  deal." 

But  Sergeant  Fisher  was  baffled  when  he  tried  to  de- 
cipher the  mysterious  characters  on  the  other  documents. 

"It  is  evident,"  he  said,  "that  this  is  secret  correspond- 
ence, as  it  is  all  in  code,  and  before  we  can  begin  to  make 
it  out,  we  must  find  the  key  to  it." 

"The  kay,"  said  Tim,  "shure  you  don't  need  a  kay  when 
you  opened  it  that  way." 

Fisher  attacked  the  valise  with  renewed  vigor  and 
soon  the  lining  was  coming  out  in  layers.  In  a  well  con- 
cealed pocket  he  came  upon  what  he  expected. 
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"I  am  no  further  ahead  now  than  I  was  before,  for  this 
evidently  is  in  German  code  and  I  am  not  proficient  in  that 
language,"  he  said. 

A  young  reporter  of  the  London  Daily  stepped  forward 
and  offered  his  assistance,  which  was  readily  accepted  by 
the  sergeant. 

With  pencil  and  paper,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  had  rap- 
idly translated  into  English  every  document  found,  to  the 
surprise  and  consternation  of  all  present. 

One  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  Fatherland  in  the  sinking  of  the  White 
Lion.  Another  was  a  letter  from  the  same  source,  suggest- 
ing his  being  employed  in  an  ammunition  factory  in  Lon- 
don and  to  demolish  it.  Some  from  Bernstorff,  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  and  last,  but  not  least,  was  a 
letter  from  Marie  Schumann  making  an  engagement  with 
him  for  the  following. night  after  the  explosion  of  the  am- 
munition factory,  all  being  addressed  to  No.  2667. 

"It  is  evident  that  we  have  had  among  us  a  dangerous 
German  spy,  and  the  only  regret  is  that  he  has  for  a  time 
escaped.  The  extent  of  his  nefarious  operations  is  astound- 
ing, and  I  heartily  sympathize  with  Mr.  Grant  and  his  family 
for  the  duplicity  and  treachery  that  has  been  imposed  upon 
their  trusting  generosity,  and  it  is  but  an  evidence  of  the 
menace  of  the  terrible  German  spy  system  which  is  sending 
its  tentacles  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  London  papers  published  these  startling  revelations 
in  glaring  headlines  next  morning. 


CHAPTER    EIGHT 

It  was  old  Broadway — a  Broadway  that  twinkled,  glit- 
tered and  glared  with  its  numerous  electric  bulbs,  which 
found  Jack  Davis,  previous  De  Merchant,  who  had  signed 
up  to  the  "Great  Sea  Lion,"  mounting  a  taxicab  for  a  cen- 
tral hotel,  and  again  in  civilian  clothes. 

As  he  settled  himself  down  in  a  well  cushioned  seat,  a 
whirlwind  of  vision  crossed  his  mind.  Just  a  few  days 
previous  he  it  was  who  had  been  the  victim  of  an  active 
delusion  and  had  so  miraculously  escaped  from  the  Grant 
residence.  Alice,  too,  crossed  his  mind.  Somehow,  he  felt 
a  great  interest  in  her  welfare.  He  laughed  aloud  in  savage 
irony. 

The  taxicab  stopped.  Jack  Davis  stared  over  the  shutter 
and  his  mouth  opened,  his  brows  became  Gothic  arches  of 
amazed  inquiry.  The  past  realities  came  to  an  abrupt, 
unfinished  ending.  The  whole  disastrous  affair  of  which 
he  was  the  originator,  went  out  of  his  thoughts  as  a  wisp 
of  smoke  leaves  a  chimney  and  disappears. 

Jack  Davis  left  the  taxi  and  wended  his  way  up  the  steps 
of  the  hotel,  into  a  spaciously  lighted  apartment.  He 
waited  his  turn  to  approach  the  desk.  The  clerk  swung 
out  the  register  and  patiently  eyed  the  crowd  as  the  guest 
with  a  somewhat  hesitating  manner  signed  Jack  Davis, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

The  porter  took  the  newcomer's  club  bag  which,  mys- 
teriously, Jack  felt  reluctant  to  hand  over;  somehow  he 
always  felt  safer  if  he  knew  this  same  article  were  in  his 
own  possession.  However,  the  porter  at  last  stepped  from 
the  elevator,  opened  a  door /and  deposited  the  somewhat 
heavy  valise  and  left  Davis  with  his  thoughts  and  scandal- 
ous plots. 

A  few  days  after,  Jack  had  become  well  established  in 
his  new  surroundings  and  had  his  visions  of  the  future 
well  rooted,  he  began  to  become  more  familiar  with  those 
at  his  table  and  began  to  converse  quite  freely  with  them. 
Having  adapted  himself  readily  to  the  American  accent,  he 
found  he  could  speak  it  in  the  same  fluent  manner  as  the 
real  New  Yorker.  He  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  the 
people,  without  a  doubt,  thought  him  an  American  born 
citizen. 

After  one  particular  repast  which  ripened  Jack's  future, 
he  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  enjoying  his  cigarette,  when 
he  was  addressed  by  a  portly  man  at  his  side,  who  seemed 
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anxious  for  a  companion.  He,  by  mistake,  took  Jack  into 
his  confidence,  never  doubting  that  he  was  an  American, 
and  anxious,  like  himself,  to  waylay  the  German  plans  upon 
the  sea. 

This  same  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Mark  Walton, 
was  inventing  a  water  machine  to  detect  and  destroy  the 
submarines  without  any  harm  to  the  operator.  Walton, 
through  his  pride  in  his  invention,  had  in  his  conversation 
explained  it  to  Jack.  Jack  remarked  that  he  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  machine.  Walton  replied  that  at  any 
day  he  would  be  pleased  to  show  him  his  device,  and  he  also 
suggested  that  he  hoped  the  Germans  would  soon  reap  the 
benefit  of  it. 

A  day  was  set  for  Jack's  visit  and  Mark  Walton  took 
great  pride  in  explaining  his  machine  and  felt  he  had  never 
seen  a  person  so  enthused  over  this  plan  and  so  anxious  to 
see  its  results.  As  Jack  was  leaving,  Walton  invited  him 
to  call  in  again,  as  there  would  be  more  to  see  as  it  :de- 
veloped.  Jack  thanked  him  and  inwardly  saying  that  no 
doubt  Mark  Walton  would  be  having  his  visit  again  in  a 
different  manner  in  the  near  future. 

It  was  an  October  night.  An  east  wind  was  blowing 
heartily  and  an  old  familiar  tang  of  the  sea  was  in  the  air. 
After  having  finished  his  delectable  meal,  a  weird  idea 
popped  into  Jack's  head.  This  should  be  the  very  night  to 
make  that  final  visit  upon  Mark  Walton.  He  loaded  his 
automatic  and  set  forth  upon  an  adventure  which  was 
destined  to  renew  his  interest  in  civilization,  of  which  he 
had  so  lately  experienced  at  the  Grant  homestead.  For  the 
present,  however,  his  destination  and  point  of  destruction 
was  the  Seventy-sixth  Street,  once  ordinary  enough,  but 
now  endued  with  a  genuine  mystery.  The  project  had  a 
thrill  in  it,  a  spice  of  danger.  Jack  Davis  had  now  become 
a  lover  of  danger  and  disaster  and  never  seemed  so  well 
contented  with  life  as  when  some  long  continued  plot  was 
about  to  explode. 

He  went  on  down  Seventy-sixth  Street  until  he  came  to 
the  building  wherein  his  object  of  destruction  was  located. 
Glancing  right  and  left  to  assure  himself  that  his  actions 
were  unobserved,  he  climbed  over  the  grill,  easily  and 
silently,  like  the  practised  athlete  that  he  was.  He  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  A  dog  suddenly  broke 
forth  in  shrill,  furious  barks.  "Somebody's  poodle."  He 
shrank  back  and  breathlessly  waited  for  the  racket  to  sub- 
side. He  now  moved  on  up  the  trellis.  He  mounted  lightly 
and  soundlessly.  Once  upon  the  porch  roof,  he  hesitated, 
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then  speedily  taking  his  penknife  he  turned  the  window  key 
and  slipped  inside.  Again  he  paused  and  strained  his  ears. 
All  was  deathlike  silence  such  as  Jack  was  desiring.  He 
took  his  automatic,  and  tiptoed  down  the  hall.  After  his 
destruction  to  the  machine  had  been  thoroughly  done,  he 
chuckled  to  himself  and  half  aloud  remarked  that  Mark 
Walton  little  anticipated  that  his  second  visit  was  to  be  in 
the  dead  of  night. 

Jack  Davis  now  retraced  his  steps,  as  elastic-like  as  he 
had  come.  Back  to  the  hotel  he  went  and  when  once  within 
his  locked  room  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  well  contented 
with  his  glorious  flight  and  his  accomplished  plot. 

Precisely  at  that  moment  far  across  the  sea,  a  young 
woman  sat  in  her  room  staring  at  the  stars.  Sleep  had 
forsaken  her  and  now  she  watched  the  white  lines  form, 
rise  and  crumple  on  the  sands.  Alice  found  it,  of  late, 
impossible  to  sleep.  Queer  forebodings  had  settled  upon 
the  Grant  home  since  the  last  disaster.  Now  as  she  gazed 
into  the  sky,  her  memory  winged  her  back  to  the  first 
morning  in  the  garden  with  her  new  art  teacher.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  the  people  were  right  in  connecting  Mr. 
De  Merchant  with  her  father's  losses?  Somehow  she  could 
not  think  it  possible  and  so  immediately  vanished  the 
thought,  thinking  of  him  as  when  she  took  her  lessons. 
She  once  more  sought  sleep  and  her  visions  took  her  once 
more  back  to  the  summer  before  and  she  lived  it  over  again. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  bright  and  shone  strange- 
ly in  upon  Mark  Walton's  countenance.  He  started  up 
with  a  feeling  that  all  was  not  well.  He  tried  to  get  the 
vague  idea  from  his  mind,  but  in  spite  of  himself  it  came 
back  more  forcibly  than  before.  Scarcely  conscious  of  those 
around  him,  he  hatily  ate  his  morning  meal  and  donned  his 
hat  and  coat.  Once  within  the  door  he  stood  back  aghast 
and  stupefied.  He  clutched  at  the  door  knob  for  some 
support. 
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Once  within  his  room,  Jack  Davis  took  off  nis  coat  and 
hat  and  flung  himself  in  the  big  rocking  chair  of  his  com- 
fortable apartment.  He  took  a  cigarette  from  his  pocket, 
lit  it,  and  sat  back  and  watched  the  puffs  of  blue  smoke 
ascend.  For  some  reason  or  other  his  mind  did  not  seem 
clear,  he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  more  diabolical 
schemes.  His  mind  wandered  across  the  deep,  he  pictured 
himself  among  the  Grants — of  his  escape  from  the  Scotland 
Yard  detectives.  He  tried  to  laugh  at  himself  for  being  so 
foolish,  but  he  could  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  all 
was  not  well  with  him. 

Then  he  arose,  threw  away  his  cigarette,  and  decided  he 
would  take  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  and  perhaps  he  would 
feel  better  when  he  came  in. 

He  hurriedly  opened  his  club-bag,  made  sure  all  was 
secure  within  it,  put  it  under  lock  and  key  and  went  out. 
He  went  down  to  the  bar  and  ordered  a  glass  of  champagne. 
This  seemed  to  stimulate  him.  As  he  walked  along  with  a 
swift,  swinging  gait,  he  did  not  notice  the  hurly-burly  of 
pedestrians  wending  their  way  back  and  forth.  Nothing 
had  any  attraction  for  him,  he  was  too  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Eventually  he  was  startled  by  the  cries,  "New 
York  Herald!  Extra!  Extra!"  and  a  newsboy  was  calling 
to  him,  "Buy  a  paper,  mister.  Buy  a  paper." 

Davis  unconsciously  put  his  hand  down  in  his  pocket, 
handed  the  boy  a  dime,  took  the  paper  and  never  thought 
any  more  about  the  change.  At  the  top  of  the  paper  he 
was  astounded  to  read  in  glaring  headlines,  "Washington 
is  Warned — Treacherous  German  Spy  Escaped  from  the 
Scotland  Yard  Detectives — Believed  to  have  Sailed  for 
America." 

Had  one  been  a  close  observer  they  would  have 'noticed 
his  face  grow  ghastly  pale  and  rigid,  his  fingers  twitched 
and  his  eyes  appeared  vacant  looking.  He  hurriedly  re- 
traced his  steps  back  to  the  hotel  in  order  to  read  the 
particulars. 

He  walked  into  the  hotel,  pressed  the  button  for  the 
elevator  and  went  to  his  room.  He  turned  the  key  in  the 
latch,  looked  about  the  room  to  see  if  anything  had  been 
disturbed.  Once  assured  of  this,  he  settled  himself  down 
and  read  on.  He  learned  that  the  alleged  German  spy  was 
suspected  of  having  crossed  on  the  "Great  Sea  Lion"  and  was 
believed  to  be  in  New  York.  It  then  gave  further  particu- 
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lars  concerning  the  air  raid  on  London  and  of  his  daring 
escape.  Plain  clothes  men  were  warned  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  one,  and  then  gave  the  exact  description  of  De  Mer- 
chant. 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  revealed  about  the  mysteries  of 
the  Walton  submarine  destroyer — the  German  ship  menace 
becoming  more  conspicuous  every  day. 

While  Jack  was  thus  reading  he  heard  a  loud  knock  at 
the  door.  Casting  the  paper  out  of  the  way  he  hesitat- 
ingly opened  it,  but  was  relieved  to  find  it  was  only  the 
bell-boy,  who  told  him  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Not  thinking  it  safe  to  remain  longer  at  the  hotel,  he 
went  down  to  the  clerk  and  explained  to  him  that  he  had 
received  a  telegram  that  his  mother  was  very  ill  and  that 
he  must  make  his  departure  at  once.  He  left  his  card  in 
case  someone,  as  he  said,  should  want  him  on  important 
business. 

He  thought,  now  there  would  be  no  suspicion.  The 
clerk  asked  if  he  would  phone  for  a  taxi,  but  Davis  ex- 
plained how  that  he  was  in  lots  of  time  for  the  western 
train  and  that  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  would  be  a  good  con- 
stitutional. He  hurried  to  the  depot,  went  to  the  wicket, 
and  secured  a  ticket  for  Buffalo. 

He  had  to  wait  some  minutes,  which  to  him  seemed 
much  longer.  He  impatiently  walked  up  and  down,  pre- 
tending he  was  studying  out  his  time-table. 

When  he  boarded  the  train,  he  took  a  seat  in  the 
smoker.  While  there,  many  were  discussing  the  late  re- 
ports in  the  paper  concerning  the  German  spy.  Davis 
thought  it  not  wise  to  remain  silent,  so  he  pretended  to  be 
very  interested,  talked  over  the  situation,  and  then  it  finally 
dawned  on  him  that  there  was  one  man  on  the  train  who 
had  been  cautiously  eyeing  him.  He  at  once  suspected  he 
was  a  detective  on  his  trail,  so  now  he  has  to  set  his  wits 
to  work  to  know  what  to  do  next. 

Finally  he  had  an  inspiration.  He  will  disguise  himself 
as  a  Salvation  Army  man,  pose  as  a  book  agent,  pretending 
he  is  trying  to  collect  funds  for  the  soldiers  in  France. 

After  alighting  from  the  train  in  Buffalo  he  ordered  a 
cab  to  take  him  to  the  Salvation  Army  barracks  (knowing* 
that  the  doors  are  open  at  all  hours).  He  interviewed  the 
captain  of  the  Army,  told  him  he  was  sent  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  London,  Ont.  After  explaining  his  mission 
and  giving  his  name  as  John  Graham,  the  Army  became 
very  interested,  took  several  orders  for  his  book,  and 
secured  a  boarding  house  for  him  on  Washington  Street. 
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While  at  the  boarding  house  he  made  himself  very 
agreeable,  and  became  very  intimate  with  the  young  boy 
of  the  house,  who  had  lately  signed  up  as  a  cadet  in  the 
air  service.  The  young  boy,  unthinkingly,  took  Graham 
(alias  Davis)  to  the  Flying  Base,  and  explained  to  him  the 
advantages  of  the  Liberty  motor,  etc. 

They  did  not  spend  much  time  there,  however,  but  soon 
wended  their  way  back  to  the  boarding  house.  They  sep- 
arated, and  Graham  went  to  his  room  and  was  not  long 
making  arrangements  for  leaving  Buffalo.  He  gathered 
his  portmanteau  together  and  left  the  house.  He  made  his 
way  down  Washington  Street  and  entered  the  garage  of 
Gray  &  Son,  where  he  hired  an  auto  and  chauffeur,  saying 
he  was  instructed  to  take  a  message  for  the  Salvation  Army 
over  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  was  soon  on  his  way. 
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In  less  than  an  hour  he  (Mr.  Graham)  arrived  at  the 
Falls,  and  secured  the  necessary  passports  to  cross  the  line 
into  Canada.  He  was  stopped  on  the  bridge  and  requested 
to  show  his  passports,  which  he  did  quickly,  but  to  his  dis- 
may he  had  left  out  the  most  important  one,  and  he  was 
turned  back  to  secure  it.  He  returned  to  a  hotel,  and  en- 
gaging a  room  for  the  night,  after  putting  his  wardrobe  in 
order,  he  succeeded  in  making  out  his  birth  certificate  and 
forging  a  clerk's  name  to  it,  thus  making  it  so  he  could  pass 
the  line. 

He  did  not  feel  safe  to  remain  in  Niagara  Falls  any 
longer  than  morning,  because  he  knew  he  was  suspected 
and  shadowed  by  American  detectives.  He  spent  the  night 
in  smoking  and  writing  to  people  in  New  York. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Graham  presented  his  passports  to 
the  officer  on  the  bridge,  and  after  some  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining his  mission  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  journey 
into  Canada.  He  purchased  a  ticket  for  Toronto,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  train  to  arrive  to  convey  him  there,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform  as  if  in  a  great  hurry  to 
hasten  up  his  train. 

Mr.  Graham  arrived  in  Toronto  in  due  time,  and  engag- 
ed his  room  in  an  up-to-date  hotel.  Remembering  that  the 
National  Exhibition  was  going  on  at  this  time  he  decided  to 
attend  it  to  while  away  his  time.  Placing  his  valuable 
papers  under  lock  and  key  before  he  left  his  room  every 
day,  he  felt  more  like  himself. 

After  making  close  observations  about  the  buildings 
and  their  contents  and  the  people,  he  then  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  the  soldiers  stationed  there,  to  learn  from 
them  their  plans  and  circumstances.  He  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  their  drill  and  their  mode  of  living,  and  also 
their  explanation  of  the  aeroplane  which  is  on  exhibition 
there.  Mr.  Graham  learns  much  that  will  benefit  him  for 
his  future  work. 

He  finds  out  from  the  soldiers  that  a  large  shipment 
of  horses  is  expected  to  arrive  on  September  15th,  and  being 
assured  that  they  are  a  fine  lot,  he  inquires  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  see  them  after  they  arrive.  Being  as- 
sured he  would  be  welcome  at  any  time  to  see  the  shipment 
of  horses  after  they  arrived,  and  to  see  the  great  number 
of  men  that  were  going  to  be  wintered  there,  to  arrive  at 
the  same  time  as  the  shipment  of  horses. 
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Mr.  Graham,  feeling  in  high  spirits  because  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  so  much  information  which  he  so 
much  desired,  stays  in  his  room  and  communicates  his 
knowledge  to  other  spies  in  New  York,  who  in  turn  will 
forward  it  to  Germany. 

Following  up  the  military  movements  at  the  Exhibition 
grounds,  which  are  published  in  the  Mail  and  Empire  every 
morning,  he  kept  himself  posted  on  the  proceedings  there. 

After  everything  was  settled  into  their  winter  quarters 
Mr.  Graham  pays  his  first  visit  to  the  camp.  Finding  every- 
thing there,  he  observes  the  layout  of  the  soldiers'  quarters 
and  then  those  of  the  horses  for  future  use.  Finding  the 
shipment  to  be  a  fine  lot,  he  was  praising  them  up  very 
highly  to  the  privates  who  were  attending  them. 

Mr.  Graham,  returning  to  his  room,  sets  his  wits  to 
work  to  find  out  how  to  bring  disaster  to  the  men  and 
horses  at  the  camp. 

Mr.  Graham  manufactures  a  very  poisonous  chemical  to 
put  in  the  oat  bins  and  a  number  of  large  bombs  to  place  by 
the  men's  quarters. 

Everything  being  ready,  he  visits  the  camp  again  on  a 
Monday  morning,  when  the  men  were  all  training  at  their 
morning  exercise.  Taking  this  opportunity,  he  placed  the 
bombs  in  the  building  for  its  destruction  and  the  poisonous 
chemical  in  the  oat  bins  in  the  horse  stable.  Performing 
his  job  without  being  detected,  he  left  and  awaited  results. 

The  next  day  a  large  number  of  horses  were  sick  of  a 
peculiar  disease.  They  were  attended  to  by  a  veterinary, 
but  the  next  day  these  horses  were  dead  and  another  group 
were  acting  similar  to  the  ones  the  day  before.  An  in- 
vestigation followed  in  which  the  poison  was  located  in 
the  stomach  of  the  horses.  That  night  the  bombs  exploded, 
blowing  the  building  to  atoms,  killing  a  large  number  of 
men,  and  causing  a  great  loss  of  property.  The  place  was 
searched  for  German  spies,  but  with  no  degree  of  success. 

Mr.  Graham,  feeling  safe  again,  plans  to  destroy  the 
large  munition  factory  belonging  to  the  International  Har- 
vester Company.  He  applied  for  a  position  there  as  a 
foreman,  and  is  successful  in  securing  it.  Being  a  very 
capable  and  energetic  man,  he  soon  won  favor  with  his 
fellow  workers  and  gained  their  confidence  in  him. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  October,  Mr.  Graham  boards  a 
Dundas  Street  car  for  the  park,  but  on  entering  it  he 
noticed  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car  the  man  whom  he  sus- 
pected was  following  him  from  New  York.  Feeling  unsafe, 
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he  alighted  at  the  next  crossing  to  escape  being  noticed  by 
this  detective. 

Mr.  Graham,  feeling  unsafe  now  in  Toronto  because  of 
this  detective's  presece  there,  puts  his  plans  to  work  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  munition  plant.  Two 
nights  afterward  the  large  plant  and  a  portion  of  West 
Toronto  is  laid  waste  by  the  explosion  of  the  munition 
factory.  A  great  number  of  lives  were  lost  and  hundreds 
made  homeless. 

The  detectives  and  police  were  set  to  work  to  investigate 
the  case.  The  papers  give  an  account  of  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion, and  the  description  of  a  man  who  is  believed  to  be 
at  work  in  that  city  by  the  New  York  detective  force.  This 
description  answers  in  every  detail  to  Mr.  Graham.  Feeling 
very  unsafe,  he  makes  his  escape  in  an  automobile  to  Mount 
Hope. 


CHAPTER    ELEVEN 

On  the  morning  of  February  28th,  1918,  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  country  were  headed  with  the  stories  of 
a  great  strike  in  the  military  clothing  factory  at  Mount 
Hope.  All  the  men  walked  out,  saying  that  they  were  not 
going  to  make  clothing  for  the 'armies  at  such  low  wages 
as  they  were  receiving.  The  bosses  attempted  to  persuade 
the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  appealed  to  their  patriotic 
sentiment,  but  to  no  avail.  They  found  that  there  were 
two  or  three  leaders  among  the  strikers  who  were  deter- 
mined that  the  men  should  adhere  to  the  demand  for  more 
wages. 

Finally  the  strikers,  finding  they  were  not  liable  to  get 
their  desire,  began  to  start  rioting.  They  broke  through 
the  windows  and  threw  stones  and  bricks  at  the  authorities. 
Everything  was  in  such  commotion  that  soldiers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  had  to  be  called  out  to  settle 
affairs.  Most  of  the  laborers  went  back  to  work,  but  two 
or  three  of  the  ringleaders  still  adhered  to  their  demand 
for  more  pay.  The  soldiers  decided  to  arrest  them,  but  to 
their  dismay  found  they  had  escaped  through  the  night. 
Searching  parties  were  sent  out  to  capture  them.  Farmers 
in  all  parts  of  Glanford  were  told  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
three  men  described  as  ringleaders  of  the  great  strike  at 
Mount  Hope. 

The  next  morning  the  soldiers  found  that  their  victims 
had  entered  a  cavern  in  a  great  canyon  situated  somewhere 
between  Hall's  Corners  and  Chippewa  Creek.  This  cave 
consisted  of  a  complicated  network  of  (passages  having  a 
total  length  of  two  thousand  yards  or  more.  The  water 
dripping  from  the  roof  had  soaked  through  the  limestone 
above  and  brought  out  a  load  of  calcium  carbonate,  thus 
forming  many  masses  like  icicles,  growing  downwards.  The 
dripping  water  had  struck  the  floor  of  the  cave  also,  and 
deposited  its  mineral  burdens.  Thus  a  pavement  was 
formed  over  a  considerable  surface  of  the  dark  cavern,  and 
undoubtedly  it  was  a  picturesque  and  in  many  ways  a  com- 
fortable hiding  place. 

Many  of  the  prominent  farmers  in  Wentworth,  and 
among  them  the  county  constables,  were  called  upon  to 
guard  the  various  entrances  to  and  from  the  cave.  But  the 
question  was,  how  were  they  to  force  the  fugitives  from 
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their  hiding  place,  for  no  one  would  enter,  lest  they  should 
be  shot. 

One  said,  "Drown  them  out,"  another,  "Smoke  them 
out." 

However,  there  was  one  amongst  them  who  was  not  so 
excited  as  the  rest,  and  his  opinion  having  been  asked,  he 
suggested  the  plan  of  putting  traps  at  two  or  three  of  the 
holes,  as  a  small  boy  would  if  he  were  trying  to  catch 
groundhogs.  Finally  they  decided  to  take  a  great  search- 
light and  make  a  rush  into  one  end  of  the  cave,  while  sev- 
eral of  the  men  stood  at  the  different  openings  waiting  for 
the  prisoners  to  escape. 

After  about  four  hours'  searching  on  the  part  of  those 
with  the  searchlight,  one  of  the  farmers  was  suddenly 
knocked  off  his  feet  by  the  stoutest  of  the  prisoners,  who 
with  wild  frenzy,  like  unto  a  chased  rabbit,  was  trying  to 
find  refuge  in  a  nearby  thicket.  He  was  surprised  and 
frightened  to  find  a  human  obstacle  in  his  path — though 
perhaps  not  more  frightened  than  the  man  with  whom  he 
collided.  Still  greater  was  his  dismay  to  find  another  man 
in  the  vicinity — in  fact  he  was  the  county  constable,  Mr. 
Seth  Hazard,  who  was  armed  with  a  pine  root,  and  of  which 
he  made  use  by  knocking  the  fellow  flatly  on  the  head.  In- 
deed, so  severe  was  the  blow  of  the  pine  root  on  his  skull 
that  blood  began  to  flow  freely,  and  the  (Offender  had  td, 
summon  the  ambulance  from  Hamilton.  With  almost  in- 
credible speed  the  motor  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  of  Glanford  the 
captive,  all  the  while  senseless,  was  hastened  to  the  city 
hospital,  and  there  received  attention. 

A  few  weeks  previous  word  had  come  from  London, 
England,  to  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  States  concerning 
a  spy  who  had  been  at  work  there,  doing  tremendous  dam- 
age to  ships  and  factories,  in  which  a  certain  wealthy  man 
called  Mr.  Grant  had  interests.  A  detailed  description  of 
his  personal  appearance  was  given  in  many  of  the  papers 
and  magazines.  Mention  was  made  of  the  anchor  and  let- 
ters "G.  S."  tattooed  on  his  left  arm. 

Thus,  on  the  first  morning  of  the  spy's  arrival,  the 
doctor  in  the  hospital,  when  cross-examining  his  patient, 
became  quite  excited  and  elated,  perhaps,  to  find  those  same 
letters  G.  S.  on  the  arm  of  his  patient.  He  did  not  immedi- 
ately disclose  his  discovery  to  anyone,  but  thought  he 
would  wait  until  after  the  spy  had  become  conscious  and 
he  had  questioned  him. 

Then  it  so  happened  that  that  same  day  there  came  to 
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the  hospital  an  American  detective  in  search  of  one — a 
German  spy — whom  he  had  traced  to  the  Canadian  border, 
met  again  in  Toronto,  and  just  lately,  learning  of  his  flight 
to  the  canyon  on  the  Chippewa,  and  other  particulars  from 
the  people  in  that  vicinity,  had  traced  him  to  the  Hamilton 
hospital. 

The  doctor  conducted  the  detective  to  the  spy's  apart- 
ment, and  finding  the  latter  still  senseless,  showed  him  the 
decorated  arm.  The  detective  at  once  recognized  him  and 
informed  the  doctor  that  "G.  S."  always  stood  for  "German 
Service,"  as  he  had  discovered  previously  in  other  similar 
German  spy  cases. 

A  few  hours  later  they  returned  to  his  room  and  found 
him  sitting  up,  a  wild  and  frightened  look  upon  his  face. 
On  seeing  the  detective  he  shuddered,  and  attempted  to 
jump  from  his  bed,  but  fell  back,  his  condition  being  so 
weak.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  question  him. 

"Of  what  nationality  are  you?"  the  doctor  inquired. 

"A  Canadian,"  he  replied,. 

"What  was  your  occupation  before  going  to  Mount 
Hope  clothing  factory?"  asked  the  detective. 

"A  tailor  in  Toronto — but  what  business  is  it  of  yours?" 

They  interrogated  him  further  on  his  former  life,  but 
finding  that  he  was  telling  one  falsehood  after  another, 
the  detective  abruptly  aked: 

"But  what  mean  those  initials  on  your  arm?" 

The  spy  turned  ghastly  pale,  closed  his  eyes,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  swooned. 

The  detective  left  the  room.  Within  five  minutes  the 
Hamilton  police  were  informed,  and  finding  this  man  an- 
swered to  the  decription  sent  from  England,  they  cabled 
across  and  asked  what  they  should  do  with  their  prisoner. 

Word  was  received  back  to  have  him  sent  across  the  sea 
under  guard,  and  that  on  his  arrival  he  would  be  tried  there. 

The  county  constable  of  Wentworth,  the  man  who  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  capturing  the  fugitive  at  the  cave 
near  Chippewa,  was  given  the  honor,  along  with  the  con- 
stable from  Hamilton,  of  escorting  the  prisoner  across  Can- 
ada to  Halifax,  and  thence  across  the  water  to  Liverpool. 
At  the  end  of  the  journey  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
the  faithful  guards  handed  over  their  prisoner  to  the  Brit- 
ish authorities,  for  their  trip  across  the  Atlantic  had  been 
anything  but  pleasant.  On  several  occasions  their  prisoner 
had  tried  to  throw  himself  overboard,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  watch  him  closely.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
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strong  arm  of  County  Constable  Hassard  he  would  surely 
have  made  his  escape. 

It  was  therefore  a  relief  to  them  when  he  was  taken 
over  and  sent  to  London.  Here  he  was  given  his  pre- 
liminary hearing,  and  by  the  strong  evidence  produced  by 
the  Canadian  authorities  he  was  sent  up  for  trial  at  a  higher 
court. 


CONCLUSION 

The  British  authorities,  recognizing  the  danger  of  the 
spy  system  practice,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  through- 
out the  world,  determined  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
stamp  it  out  of  British  territory. 

They  resolved  at  the  coming  trial  of  Peter  De  Merchant, 
the  suspected  spy,  if  possible  to  secure  the  service  of  the 
most  noted  lawyers  in  Britain.  They  decided  on  placing 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  Swayzie  &  Coyne,  who  accepted  the 
offer,  promising  the  Government  their  most  careful  atten- 
tion. After  due  consideration,  they  decided  to  leave  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  their  junior  partner,  Philip  Grant,  one 
who  had  lately  won  the  honor  and  respect  of  the  bar  by 
his  shrewd  and  fair  presentation  of  his  case,  and  who  was 
only  too  well  pleased  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  handl- 
ing the  case. 

Mr.  Grant  immediately  started  work  on  the  case.  He 
called  in  the  Canadian  constable  and  after  discussing  the 
subject  with  him,  accepted  his  offer  of  assistance.  From 
facts  brought  forth  at  the  discussion  they  found  certain 
clues,  which  they  immediately  started  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Grant,  accompanied  by  the  Canadian  officers,  start- 
ed for  Canada,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Mount  Hope, 
where  after  some  days  of  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  they 
left  for  Hamilton,  well  pleased  with  the  result.  They  visit- 
ed the  hospital,  and  there  found  further  evidence.  While 
making  inquiries  in  Hamilton  they  found  another  man  in- 
quiring for  the  whereabouts  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Graham.  He  proved  to  be  the  American  detective,  who 
after  comparing  notes  with  Mr.  Grant  and  his  confreres, 
took  the  next  train  for  Baltimore,  where  De  Merchant  had 
been  working  havoc  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  had  been 
doing  in  England.  There  they  found  sufficient  evidence  to 
cover  all  the  points  of  the  case.  After  deliberating  some 
time,  they  decided  to  hurry  back  to  England,  as  there  was 
a  fast  liner  going  the  next  afternoon,  by  taking  which  they 
would  lose  no  time. 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  pleasant,  everyone 
seemed  to  be  relieved  from  the  inclemency  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  It  seemed  like  the  irony  of  fate  that  a  man  should 
be  destined  to  be  tried  for  his  life  for  the  most  serious  of 
crimes  on  such  a  day. 

Seldom  had  such  a  trial  created  such  widespread  inter- 
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est,  even  in  historic  old  England.  Cabs,  busses  and  trams 
were  all  packed  and  the  traffic  was  converging  toward  the 
Tower  of  London. 

At  last  the  hour  of  the  trial  arrived  and  the  subdued 
crier's  Oyez,  Oyez,  etc.  After  the  preliminaries  of  swear- 
ing in  a  jury,  De  Merchant  elected  to  have  counsel,  and  one 
of  a  bevy  of  lawyers  who  were  playing  the  part  of  specta- 
tor was  appointed  by  the  judge.  De  Merchant  was  satisfied 
and  the  case  was  proceeded  with. 

The  first  witness  for  the  Crown  was  Mr.  Reginald 
Grant,  who,  after  recognizing  the  prisoner,  stated  that  he 
had  come  to  his  place  as  an  artist  to  take  a  sketch  of  his 
home,  and  that  he  had  afterwards  procured  employment  in 
a  munition  plant  in  which  he  (Mr.  Grant)  was  interested. 
On  further  questioning  the  witness  stated  that  when  re- 
turning from  Liverpool,  where  they  had  been  to  witness 
the  launching  of  one  of  his  vessels,  they  had  an  auto  acci- 
dent, in  which  the  prisoner  had  his  wrist  broken,  and  was 
sent  to  the  hospital.  On  being  asked  if  he  had  accompanied 
the  prisoner  to  the  hospital,  he  answered  that  he  had  not, 
but  that  his  son  did.  This  concluded  Mr.  Grant's  evidence 
for  the  present,  and  Miss  Alice  Grant  was  called.  Her  evi- 
dence was  short  but  convincing. 

"Do  you  recognize  the  prisoner?"  she  was  asked. 

"I  do,"  she  answered,  "I  can  very  easily  recognize  him 
by  his  personal  appearance,  as  I  took  sketching  lessons 
from  him  for  several  months,  and  would  know  that  face 
anywhere." 

"Just  so,"  answered  the  lawyer.  "Now,  Miss  Grant," 
producing  a  letter,  "do  you  recognize  this  letter?" 

"How  did  you  come  by  it?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"I  cannot  account  for  it,"  said  the  witness,  "any  other 
way  than  that  the  writer  had  made  a  mistake  and  sent  it 
to  me  instead  of  Bernstorff." 

"That  will  do  for  the  present,  Miss  Grant,"  said  the 
lawyer,  laughing. 

The  lawyer,  Mr.  Philip  Grant,  then  turned  to  the  judge 
and  explained  that  Miss  Grant  had  received  this  letter  from 
Baltimore  from  a  person  signing  himself  2667,  a  number 
in  the  code  messages  found  in  the  prisoner's  satchel  on  the 
night  when  Sergeant  Pinch  was  shot  in  the  knee  and  Tim 
came  upon  him  in  the  morning.  He  then  called  on  his 
excellency  to  call  the  interpreter  to  translate  the  letter,  as 
it  was  written  in  code  and  in  German  as  well. 

The  interpreter  took  the  letter  and  in  a  few  minutes  read 
this  mysterious  message: 
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London,  August  1st,  1917. 
Dear  B. — 

The  White  Lion  has  gone  down. 

Factory  has  gone  up. 

Remember  your  promise  and  forward  soon. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

No.  2667. 

"I  would  conclude,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  the  prisoner  had 
written  several  letters  and  in  sealing  them  put  the  letter 
in  the  wrong  envelope." 

Sergeant  Pinch  was  the  next  witness. 

"Will  you  tell  the  court,  Mr.  Pinch,"  said  Lawyer  Grant, 
"what  you  know  about  the  case  and  the  part  you  played 
.  in  it?" 

"I  am  employed  by  the  Scotland  Yard  detective  force, 
and  was  detailed  to  keep  a  watch  on  Mr.  Grant's  premises 
on  the  night  that  the  prisoner  escaped.  I  noticed  strange 
lights  emanating  from  the  roof  of  the  summerhouse,  and 
while  I  was  studying  the  matter  I  saw  a  man  with  a  satchel 
skulking  away.  I  called  him  to  halt,  which  he  disregarded. 
I  then  gave  chase,  but  he  turned  and  fired,  wounding  me 
in  the  knee.  I  was  taken  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Grant, 
where  I  had  my  wound  dressed,  and  while  there  the  Irish- 
man brought  in  the  prisoner's  satchel,  which  he  had  drop- 
ped in  his  hurry  in  getting  away  from  me." 

"What  was  in  the  satchel?"  prompted  Phil. 

"Papers,  mostly  sketches,  and  these  letters,"  handing 
them  to  the  lawyer. 

"Yes,  yes,"  agreed  Phil,  looking  at  the  letters,  "but  I 
will  have  to  call  to  our  assistance  the  court  interpreter. 
That  will  do  Mr.  Pinch.  While  these  letters  are  being 
deciphered,  I  will  now  call  on  Anthony  Grimsgate." 

Mr.  Grimsgate  took  the  stand,  and  on  being  asked  if  he 
recognized  the  prisoner,  answered  that  he  remembered  him 
distinctly,  having  seen  him  on  board  a  Dundas  car  in  To- 
ronto. He  seemed  fidgety  and  nervous,  and  glanced  ner- 
vously around  at  times  to  see  if  anyone  was  watching  him, 
and  had  great  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  at  least,  so  it 
seemed  to  him. 

The  court  interpreter  now  intimtaed  that  he  had  finish- 
ed his  work  and  was  ready  to  read  the  result.  His  honor 
giving  his  approval,  he  took  the  stand  and  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice  read  the  following: 
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Washington,  August  5th,  1917. 
No  2667: — 

Received  yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  wish  to  congratulate 
you  for  your  devotion  to  the  Fatherland.  You  might  direct 
your  energies  to  munition  factories,  they  are  good  game. 
Get  employment  in  one  along  that  line.  You  might  get  a 
few  secrets  of  manufacture  and  take  plans  of  fortifica- 
tions, etc. 

Yours  for  the  Fatherland, 

Bernstorff. 

The  next  witness  was  Seth  Hassard,  the  Canadian  coun- 
ty constable. 

"You  are  the  county  constable  of  Wentworth?"  asked 
Mr.  Grant. 

"I  am,"  replied  the  witness. 

"Do  you  recognize  the  prisoner?" 

"I  do." 

"Now,  Mr.  Hassard,  tell  us  what  you  know  of  the  pris- 
oner." 

"I  was  called  to  settle  a  strike  at  Mount  Hope  in  the 
military  clothing  factory,  and  the  prisoner  being  one  of 
the  leaders,  put  up  a  stubborn  resistance  to  arrest.  I  had 
to  use  force  and  the  result  was,  he  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital in  Hamilton." 

"He  was  in  your  charge  to  England?" 

"He  was." 

"That  will  do,  Mr.  Hassard,  you  may  stand  down." 

"One  moment,  constable,"  said  the  defence  lawyer. 
"You  say  you  are  a  constable.  Let  me  see  your  papers." 

The  papers  were  produced,  and  the  lawyer  was  satis- 
fied. He  then  asked: 

"Did  you  put  down  the  strike  at  Mount  Hope?" 

"No,  but  I  put  down  one  of  the  leaders." 

"That  will  do." 

The  next  witness  was  then  called. 

"Your  name?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"John  Shoaler." 

"Occupation?" 

"Head  tailor  in  the  military  clothing  factory." 

"Where?" 

"Mount  Hope,  Canada." 

"Do  you  recognize  the  prisoner?" 

"I  do." 

"Where  did  you  meet  him?" 

"In  the  factory  where  I  am  employed." 

"How  did  you  become  acquainted?" 
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"When  he  tried  to  induce  me,  by  bribes,  to  assist  in 
the  strike." 

"Stand  down." 

At  this  moment  the  sheriff  called  the  name  of  Constable 
Hassard.  He  was  wanted  outside  the  court.  On  retiring 
he  received  a  great  surprise,  in  that  he  was  introduced  to 
two  French  deputies,  who  had  just  arrived  from  France,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  arrest  of  De  Merchant  by  reading  of  it  in 
one  of  Canada's  most  popular  and  widely  circulated,  as  well 
as  the  most  up-to-date  and  reliable  source  of  foreign  and 
local  news,  the  Chippewa  Advocate,  which  is  sent  by  thou- 
sands to  our  boys  at  the  front. 

The  description  of  the  suspected  spy  caused  the  French 
Government  to  send  the  deputies  over  to  investigate.  They 
were  taken  into  the  court  room  and  introduced  by  Con- 
stable Hassard. 

Order  having  been  restored,  the  court  resumed. 

Tim  was  the  next  witness  called. 

"Do  you  recognize  the  prisoner?" 

"You're  right  I  do,"  replied  Tim. 

"Well,  Tim,  tell  us  what  you  know  of  the  prisoner?" 

"Say,  your  honor,"  said  Tim,  turning  to  the  judge,  "Are 
you  shure  now  that  he  won't  get  out?" 

"No,  Tim,"  said  the  judge.  "The  only  way  that  he'll 
be  able  to  get  out  is  to  prove  his  innocence." 

"Well,  begorra,"  said  Tim,  "he'll  have  a  hard  time  to 
do  that." 

"Come,  Tim,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Tell  us  what  you  know 
about  the  prisoner." 

"Well,  now,"  said  Tim.  "I  know  a  good  deal  more  than 
I've  been  telling  anybody,  even  Biddy." 

"All  right,  Tim.     Let  us  hear  it,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"I  had  a  suspicion  about  him  ever  since  he  first  came  to 
Mr.  Grant's  to  take  pictures,"  replied  Tim.  "Well,  the 
night  the  White  Lion  was  blown  up  my  master,  Mr.  Grant, 
sent  me  with  a  message  down  to  the  shipping  office  at  the 
harbor.  Well,  as  I  was  comin'  home  I  was  walking  down 
the  north  side  of  the  street.  It  was  kind  o'  dark  and  I  was 
in  no  hurry.  I  sees  a  man  running  quickly  down  the  street. 
Says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  'What  is  that  dirty  spalpeen  doing?' 
so  with  that  I  stept  in  behind  a  box  of  rubbish  sitting  there, 
and  he  passed  right  close  to  me,  and  who  should  the  dirty 
spalpeen  be  but  that  artist  chap,  De  Merchant." 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"More  than  shure,"  said  Tim.  "Well,  says  I,  I'll  wait 
and  see  what  he's  going  to  do.  I  saw  him  walk  up  to  the 
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ship,  take  a  package  out  of  his  pocket  and  put  it  in  the 
porthole.  He  then  looked  around  to  see  if  anyone  had 
been  watching  him.  I  says  to  myself,  'Whist,  now,  stay 
still,'  although  everything  in  me  says  go.  I  waited  till  he 
had  gone  past  me  and  was  well  on  his  way  back.  Then  to 
make  shure  it  was  him,  I  followed  him  to  his  hotel.  I  had 
no  more  than  reached  my  home  when  I  heard  that  awful 
explosion  and  realized  what  had  happened,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  let  anyone  see  me,  in  case  De  Merchant  would  say  it  was 
I  who  had  done  it,  and  he  was  spying  on  me  at  the  time. 
So  I  hurried  into  the  house  and  stayed  there." 

"Tim,"  said  the  lawyer,  "why  didn't  you  tell  us  this 
before?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  was  afraid  I  might  wake  up  some  night  and 
find  myself  comin'  down  after  one  of  those  beastly  things 
had  been  hid  under  my  bed." 

"Well,  Tim,  this  is  all  for  this  time,  you  may  stand 
down,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"I  can  stand  up  and  I  can  sit  down,  but  bejabers,  I 
can't  stand  down,"  said  Tim. 

The  court  room  was  filled  with  laughter  so  that  the 
crier  had  to  call  order. 

Miss  Schumann  was  called,  and  was  about  to  enter  the 
witness  box  when  the  French  deputies  arose  and  addressed 
the  judge  thus:  "Your  honor,  I  object  to  that  witness  giv- 
ing evidence.  I  know  her  and  would  not  believe  her  evi- 
dence under  oath,  and  with  your  permission  I  arrest  her 
in  the  name  of  the  President  of  France  as  a  spy." 

The  prisoner  collapsed,  while  the  French  deputy  read 
the  charges,  which  went  to  show  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  women  spies  of  France. 

"The  prisoner  at  the  bar  I  recognize  as  Hans  Bellinger, 
not  De  Merchant,  her  accomplice." 

At  that  moment  the  prisoner  whispered  to  his  lawyer, 
and  they  held  a  hurried  conversation. 

When  order  was  again  restored,  the  lawyer  for  the  de- 
fence rose  and  addressed  the  judge. 

"Your  Honor,  we  have  no  defence  to  offer." 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the 
verdict  of  "Guilty." 

The  judge,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  after  thank- 
ing the  jury,  pronounced  his  sentence,  condemning  him  to 
be  shot  at  sunrise  on  August  1st,  1918. 

On  dismissing  the  court,  the  judge  complimented  the 
firm  of  Swayzie  &  Coyne  on  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
case  had  been  conducted.  He  also  complimented  the 
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Colonial  Government  on  the  very  high  standard  of  efficiency 
displayed  by  their  county  and  city  constables,  who  had 
aided  so  ably  in  capturing  and  convicting  one  of  the  first 
spies  ever  traced  through  Glanford. 
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